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Trade  in  1927. 

ALTHOUGH  EUROPE.-W  economic  conditions 
were  still  far  from  satisfactory  during  the  past  year, 
a  considerable  improvement  over  1926  was  notice¬ 
able.  A  prominent  feature  has  been  the  formation 
of  international  cartels,  trusts,  agreements  for  the 
exchange  of  manufacturing  processes,  and  the  e.xpan- 
sion  of  such  organisations  as  already  e.xisted. 

Last  year  British  trade  was  largely  affected  by  the 
coal  strike  of  1926  and  its  consequences.  Imports  of 
manufactured  goods  showed  a  large  increase  over 
1926  and  a  slight  gain  over  the  more  normal  year. 
1925.  Foodstuffs  imports  were  larger  than  in  1926. 
but  considerably  less  than  in  1925.  Raw  material  im¬ 
ports  dropped  in  value,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  lower 
prices  {e.g.,  cotton  and  crude  rubber),  but  the  volume 
apparently  increased  in  1927.  Exports  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  which  form  the  bulk  of  British  exports, 
were  larger  than  in  1926,  but  were  still  much  below 
19^5- 

British  producers  have  severely  felt  foreign  com¬ 
petition;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1927.  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  urged  by  this  keen  competitive  situation, 
put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  domestic  and 
oversea  markets.  These  endeavours  took  the  form 
of  business  amalgamations,  centralised  selling,  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  output  and  prices,  exchange  of  market 
information,  and  improved  relationship  with  labour. 

Gradually  the  emphasis  of  British  industry  is  shift¬ 
ing  from  the  old  trades,  with  labour  and  capital 
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going  into  the  new  enterprises,  and  these,  such  as 
the  electrical  equipment,  motor,  and  artificial  silk 
industries,  had  a  very  good  year.  These  changes  are 
reflected  in  employment  figures:  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries  showing  increases  in  the  number  of  work¬ 
people  employed  since  1924  are ;  Distributive  trades. 
327.000:  building.  173,200:  tramway  and  omnibus 
services.  49.800;  motor-car  construction  and  repair¬ 
ing.  41,000:  manufacture  of  building  materials. 
35.600:  printing  and  publishing,  28,700:  furniture 
making,  20.300:  electrical  engineering,  18.300:  fish¬ 
ing  and  shipping  service,  18,000;  silk  and  artificial- 
silk  manufacture.  17.700;  tailoring  trade,  14.500: 
electric  cable,  lamp,  and  wire  manufactures,  12,600: 
and  hosiery  trade.  11,300. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industries  showing  out¬ 
standing  decreases  are  as  follows  :  General  engineer¬ 
ing  and  iron  and  steel  founding,  65,500;  shipbuilding 
and  ship  repairing.  54,000:  coal  mining,  44.000; 
woollen  and  worsted  manufacturers,  20,200;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures.  16.600:  and  dress  and  mantle 
making,  11,420. 

Employment. 

There  are  now  more  workpeople  in  actual  employ¬ 
ment  than  before  the  war.  The  changes  in  the  birth 
rates  and  survival  rates  during  the  past  forty  years 
have  modified  the  age  composition  of  the  population, 
with  a  larger  number  of  people  entering  industry  than 
the  number  going  out.  This,  coupled  with  the  disloca- 
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tion  of  industry  consequent  on  the  war,  has  brought 
about  the  phenomenal  condition  that,  in  spite  of  a 
larger  and  larger  number  of  employed  persons  year  by 
year,  there  are  over  a  million  unemployed. 

Another  interesting  point  is,  that  on  November  i 
of  last  year,  the  average  level  of  retail  prices  of  the 
commodities  taken  into  account  in  maintaining  un¬ 
changed  the  pre-war  standard  of  living  of  working- 
class  families  (including  food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel, 
light,  etc.)  was  approximately  69  per  cent,  above 
that  of  July,  1914.  However,  the  weekly  wage  rates 
had  increased  by  70  to  75  per  cent,  over  1914  for 
workpeople  employed  in  industry  and  transportation ; 
thus,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  i  to  6  per  cent, 
in  real  wages. 

Canning  Convention. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries,  U.S.A.,  was  held  during  the  last  week  of 
January  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  which  is  a 
new  hotel,  and  stated  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  section  of  the  machinery  and  supplies  exhibit 
which  was  housed  in  the  Grand  Ball-room  must  have 
found  itself  in  somewhat  incongruous  surroundings. 

We  note  that  a  special  feature  was  made  of  “  dis¬ 
tribution  research”;  addresses  were  given  on  the 
”  Study  of  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying,”  the  “  Pre¬ 
liminary  Survey  of  Distribution,”  the  ”  Canned 
Foods  Campaign,”  and  “  What  Customers  De¬ 
mand.”  The  first  of  these  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Alsberg,  who  has  been  making  special  researches 
into  the  problems  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
canned  foods,  for  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Other  speakers  of  note  were  Dr.  I.yon,  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Economics,  and  Dr.  Klein,  who  is  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
This  switching  over  of  the  limelight  of  organised 
research  from  the  technical  problems  of  production 
to  those  of  distribution  is  certainly  sound  policy,  and 
is  bound  to  produce  results  measurably  beneficial  to 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  We  have  not  yet  received 
the  full  reports  of  the  many  papers  which  were  read, 
and  we  look  forward  to  some  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  reading. 

Refrigerating  Convention. 

A  number  of  useful  papers  were  read  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Practical  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
held  in  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  November.  We 
have  made  a  note  in  the  Current  Literature  section 
of  those  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of 
foodstuffs. 

World’s  Dairy  Congress,  1928. 

This  country  is  not  without  its  conventions;  for 
the  first  time  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Great  Britain,  beginning  on  June  26  and 


ending  on  July  16.  The  address  of  the  organ!  - 
ing  secretary  is  28,  Russell  Square,  W.C.i.  Theie 
will  be  a  wealth  of  addresses  and  tours;  papers  w  11 
be  read  on  milk  production,  milk  distribution  arcl 
manufacture,  animal  physiology  in  reference  to  milk 
production,  milk  consumption,  administration  ai  d 
control,  and  so  on.  We  note  that  Mr.  H.  E.  V:;n 
Norman,  President  of  the  American  Dry  Milk  In¬ 
stitute,  and  Professor  A.  Miyawaki  of  Japan  are  lo 
lecture  on  dried  milk,  and  that  two  Americans,  M/. 
E.  White.  President  of  the  Ice-cream  Association, 
and  Mr.  F.  Rasmussen,  Executive  Secretary  of  tl  e 
National  Association  of  Ice-cream  Manufacturer', 
are  to  lecture  on  ice-cream  manufacture.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  of  special  interest  are:  ‘‘Milk  Transport,’ 
‘‘  Pasteurisation,”  ‘‘  Metals,  and  their  various  in¬ 
fluences  on  Milk.”  ‘‘The  Sterilisation  of  Milk.”  and 
‘‘The  Disposal  of  Whey.”  It  is  curious  to  find  no 
mention  made  of  cheese  in  the  programme. 

Argentina  and  Tin  Plate. 

A  steady  growth  in  the  consumption  of  tin  platr 
is  evident  in  Argentina,  due  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  local  canning  and  meat  packing 
industries.  Sad  to  relate,  our  trade  with  that  countr . 
in  tin  plate,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  monopoly, 
has  largely  passed  into  the  hands  of  U.S.A.  In  1925 
the  latter  shipped  8.614  tons  of  tin  plate  to  the 
Argentine;  in  1926,  the  amount  rose  to  18,562  tons, 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1927  to  24.063  tons.  In 
an  effort  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in  this  trade. 
British  shippers  have  recently  announced  a  10  per 
cent,  reduction  in  prices  for  the  Argentine  market. 

Bakers’  Machinery  Compulsory. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  in  Poland  requiring,  in 
towns  of  a  certain  size,  all  establishments  baking 
bread  and  pastry  to  install  machinery  for  sifting  flour 
and  mixing  and  kneading  dou.gh.  This  order  becomes 
effective  in  May  of  the  present  year.  Apparently,  tlie 
Government  has  been  led  to  take  this  step  by  tlie 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  sanitary  conditions  whieli 
obtain  in  many  of  the  bakery  establishments.  \ 
number  of  offending  bakeries  of  the  smaller  size  have 
already  been  closed  down  by  the  police  authoritiv'. 

It  is  stated  that  out  of  600  of  the  larger  bakeri  s 
in  Warsaw,  only  about  50  are  equipped  with  baker-^’ 
machinery.  When  this  order  becomes  effective,  there 
should  be  a  big  demand  for  machinery,  and  as  loc  il 
manufacturers  have  not,  hitherto,  been  interested  in 
this  ]uirticular  line,  there  should  be  a  good  opening 
in  Poland  for  British  manufacturers. 

Malted  Milk. 

There  would  appear  to  be  an  opening  in  Denmaik 
for  malted  milk,  where,  according  to  informatic  n 
contained  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  member  of  the  trade 
from  Consul-General  Marion  Letcher  at  Copenhagen, 
the  product  is  not  yet  known. 
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Trade  in  Biscuits. 

'['he  United  Kingdom  continues  to  lead  in  the 
w  'rid  export  trade  in  biscuits  and  crackers,  with 
1':  nice,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  United  States 
ir  close  competition  for  the  second  place,  followed 
b  Uermany,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  in  the 
order  named. 

rhe  largest  customers  of  U.S.A.  are  Cuba,  Canada, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  The  total  exports 
ha\e  shown  a  decline  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
thi->  has  been  attributed,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  which 
is  largely  dependent  vipon  its  sugar  crop,  to  the 
lowered  prices  of  sugar  and  the  resulting  depression 
in  {.iirchasing  power  of  the  island.  Colombia  is  largely 
a  coffee  country,  and  last  year  the  Colombian  pro¬ 
ducers  not  only  had  a  poor  crop,  but  they  got  a 
lovvcr  price  for  their  coffee;  adverse  prices  also 
affected  Venezuela,  added  to  which  there  has  been 
a  depression  in  the  oil  industry.  Mexico  has  suffered 
from  disorganisation  of  the  oil  industry  and  the  heavy 
inciease  in  tariff,  causing  a  slump  in  imports.  U.S.A. 
ha.<.  by  the  way,  a  preferential  advantage  in  Cuba. 

.\  very  large  proportion  of  the  U.K.  trade  is  with 
British  Dominions,  where  it  receives  the  benefit  of 
a  i)referential  tariff.  Canada,  which  also  benefits  in 
the  same  way,  has  shown  a  slight  increase  in  exports 
of  biscuits;  practically  all  of  Canada’s  exports  are  to 
U..'^.A.  and  to  British  possessions. 

(icrmany’s  trade  is  largely  with  neighbouring 
countries,  with  imports  about  half  as  much  as  the 
exports;  that  of  France  is  largely  with  its  own 
cohmies.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  Bel- 
),nuni.  is  mainly  confined  to  neighbouring  countries 
j  and  to  colonial  possessions. 

Vitamins  and  Canned  Foods, 
i  Vr.  R.  J.  Munro  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Angus  Watson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Xewcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  well-known  preservers, 
carried  out  a  lengthy  series  of  feeding  experiments, 
lasting  over  two  and  a  half  years,  upon  processed 
meat  and  fish  products  i)acked  both  in  cans  and  in 
gla  s  jars.  The  results  showed  that  the  processed 
5  floods  were  remarkably  rich  in  vitamins  A.  B.  and  D. 

^  comparing  favourably  with  the  vitamin  content  of 
frer-h  milk  and  fresh  green  cabbage. 

The  full  results  of  this  research  were  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
-Mav  21.  1926. 

I  Delicatessen  Stores. 

I  Some  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Mrs.  Callow 
'  on  another  page  have  been  echoed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  by  Mr.  Henry  Lohman,  a  retail  grocer 
-  of  t'lreater  New  York.  Mr.  Lohman  has  discussed 
'  the  changes  being  brought  about  by  the  multiplica- 
I  tioi  of  delicatessen  stores.  These  cater  to  sections 
■  wilt  re  population  is  most  dense,  and  in  the  larger 


cities  they  find  their  chief  patronage  from  dwellers 
in  apartment  houses,  who  buy  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  but  make  frequent  purchases.  A  delicatessen 
stores  might  be  described  as  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
grocer’s  shop,  minus  the  heavy  goods.  At  short 
notice  the  delicatessener  (?)  can  furnish  a  complete 
meal  to  take  home,  and  do  so  more  economically 
than  the  housewife  can  prepare  it  herself.  She  can 
select  a  wider  variety,  and  buy  just  for  her  needs, 
whereas  she  would  have  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of 
each  article  if  she  did  the  cooking  herself. 

This  idea  of  buying  just  the  quantity  as  needed, 
with  no  carry-overs  for  the  next  day,  is  taking  hold 
of  people.  It  makes  itself  evident  in  the  increasing 
call  for  smaller  joints  and  smaller  hams;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  efforts  have  been  made  to  go  a  step 
further  by  putting  up  sliced  ham  in  glass  containers, 
l)ut  no  way  has  yet  been  found  of  sterilising  the  ham 
without  detracting  from  its  quality. 

Pickles  and  Spices. 

In  a  contribution  to  The  Fruit  Products  Journal, 
F.  W.  Brown  advocates  the  use  of  essential  oils  in 
relishes,  pickles,  sauces,  purees,  and  other  products. 
The  principal  reasons  for  replacing  spices  by  spice 
oils  are  :  greater  uniformity  of  quality  and  flavour¬ 
ing  values,  no  colour  disturbances,  less  bulk  in 
storage,  less  weight  in  shipping,  no  danger  of  mould¬ 
ing,  no  loss  from  exposure  in  packages,  no  introduc¬ 
tion  of  starch  in  the  mixtures,  ease  of  handling,  less 
cost  as  comi)ared  with  equivalent  spice  values,  and. 
lastly,  entire  flavour  available  immediately. 

The  following  methods  of  using  spice  oils  are 
suggested  : 

For  flavouring  pickling  vinegars,  try  10  to  15 
minims  of  a  <pice  oil  or  mixture  of  oils  added  to 
each  gallon.  ‘  .ub  the  oil  in  some  salt  or  sugar  to 
permit  a  large  surface  to  be  exposed  to  the  solvent 
action  of  the  fluid.  Stir  well,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours, 
or  over  night.  Then  draw  off  the  clear  flavoured 
li(luor. 

I'or  relishes  and  kindred  products,  one  to  two 
ounces  of  flavouring  oil  may  be  taken  up  on  salt  or 
sugar,  or  both,  then  mixed  into  a  batch  of  too  lbs. 
or  more,  as  taste  of  clientele  directs. 

For  meat  products,  the  quantities  of  spice  oils 
used  will  vary  considerably,  from  a  few  drops  to  one 
or  two  fluid  drachms  to  100  lbs.  of  mixture.  The  oil 
is  applied  by  absorbing  with  pepper  and  salt  (rubbing 
up  in  a  mortar  or  pan)  until  a  uniform  and  fairly  dry 
product  is  obtained.  This  is  then  dusted  over  the 
meat,  mixed  and  ground. 

‘  Mayonnaise. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  has  proposed  the  following  definition 
and  standard  for  mayonnaise ; 
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Mayonnaise,  mayonnaise  dressing,  mayonnaise 
salad  dressing,  is  the  clean,  sound,  emulsified  pro¬ 
duct  composed  of  edible  vep^etable  oil.  ej^g  yolk  or 
whole  egg,  a  vinegar  and/or  lemon  juice,  with  or 
without  one  or  more  of  the  following :  salt,  other 
condiments,  sugar,  edible  stabilising  material.  In  its 
preparation  are  used  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  oil,  and  not  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  fresh 
egg  yolk  free  from  white,  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  egg  yolk  solids  contained  in  commercial  egg  yolk, 
dried  egg,  dried  egg  yolk,  or  whole  egg.  In  the 
finished  product  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  vege¬ 
table  oil  and  fresh  egg  yolk  free  from  white  is  not 
less  than  78;  and  the  quantity  of  any  stabilising 
material  used  does  not  exceed  0-5  per  cent. 

Fruits  in  Ice-Cream. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  methods  of  preparing  fruit  ice-cream  and 
water  ices  has  been  carried  out  at  the  Fruit  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  California,  and 
standardised  methods  have  been  developed  for  using 
fresh  fruits  and  berries,  canned  fruits,  fruit  preserves, 
jams,  and  fruit  juices  and  syrups  in  ice-cream.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  this  laboratory  recently  de¬ 
veloped  methods  of  preparing  several  new  prune  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Fish  Research  Station. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  research 
station  of  consideralde  size  is  to  be  established  at 
Aberdeen,  where  investigations  into  the  better  pre¬ 
servation  and  marketing  of  fish,  and  other  matters  of 
impt/rtance  will  be  carried  out. 

Xews  comes  from  Newfoundland  of  a  scheme  for 
exporting  cod  and  other  fish  to  the  British  and 
American  markets  in  a  fresh  condition  by  the  brine 
freezing  process,  utilising  fast  refrigerated  steam¬ 
ships. 

Nomenclature  of  Protides. 

The  question  of  introducing  certain  changes  in  the 
nomenclature  of  biological  chemistry  has  been  tbe 
subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  tlie  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry.  A 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  at  Warsaw  in 
September,  1927,  when  the  following  decision  on  the 
nomenclature  of  Protides  was  unanimously  approved 
for  submission  to  the  various  national  committees 
for  study  and  final  adoption  at  a  future  meeting  of 
the  Union : 

1.  The  name  proteides  is  proposed  for  designating 
the  protides  which  give  on  complete  hydrolysis  amino 
acids  accompanied  or  not  by  other  substances. 

2.  The  proteides  are  divided  into  holoproteides  and 
heteroproteides. 


3.  The  holoproteides  are  the  proteides  which  gi  e 
on  hydrolysis  only  amino  acids  and  ammonia.  They 
may  be  divided  into  subgroups  according  to  t  k- 
Anglo-American  proposals:  (a)  protamines,  (b)  It  s- 
tones  (this  should  be  changed  to  liistonines  in  c(  n- 
formity  with  the  rules  of  organic  nomenclature),  u'l 
albumincs,  (d)  globnlincs,  (e)  glntcnines,  (/)  gHaditics, 
ig)  sclcroprotcincs ,  and  (/;)  kcratines. 

4.  The  heteroproteides  are  the  proteides  whi 'li 
give  by  hydrolysis  amino  acids  accompanied  by  other 
substances.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  subgror  )s 
(a)  nucleoproteides,  ih)  mncoprotcidcs,  (c)  chron.  >- 
proteides,  and  (d)  phosphoprotcidcs. 

The  Armour  Laboratories. 

Recently  the  Chicago  laboratories  of  Armour  and 
Company  have  been  moved  into  a  new  building 
situated  at  the  centre  of  this  company’s  factorii.  >. 
The  main  laboratory,  where  all  tlie  analytical  control 
work  is  carried  out.  is  of  remarkable  size,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  hardwood  floor  and  soundproof  ceiling. 
The  office,  librarv.  and  a  number  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  research  rooms  occupy  the  entire 
north  side  of  the  same  floor.  P'xperimental  animals 
are  housed  on  the  top  floor  of  an  adjacent  building, 
where  the  milling  and  preparation  of  samples  are 
carried  out. 

Baker  Perkin  Developments. 

'i'he  American  Press  announces  that  the  affiliated 
firms  of  Baker  Perkins,  l4d.,  of  London,  and  Saw 
Jeanjean  et  Cie.  of  Paris,  which  have  been  work¬ 
ing  under  a  co-operative  arrangement  by  which  they 
have  ])ooled  their  technical  research  and  sales  activi¬ 
ties.  are  planning  to  enter  the  American  market  this 
year.  With  this  announcement  is  coupled  a  tribute 
to  these  firms:  “The  Baker  Perkins  Co..  Ltd.,  of 
London,  and  their,  associated  American  company  are 
the  largest  builders  of  chocolate  and  confectionery 
and  baking  machinery  in  the  world:  and  now  that 
they  are  allied  with  Savy  Jeanjean  et  Cie,  of  Paris, 
who  are  the  leading  manufacturers  of  chocolate  and 
candy  equipment  in  Europe,  the  news  of  their  coming 
into  the  American  market  has  an  important  signifi¬ 
cance  to  this  industry.’’ 

The  French  firm  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  builder 
of  chocolate  machinery,  and  the  originators  and  co¬ 
inventors  of  the  enrober.  M.  R.  Savy  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  leading  chocolate  and  confectionery 
factories  in  America,  studying  market  requirements 
and  conditions.  Mr.  A.  F.  Miller,  who  has  repre¬ 
sented  John  Werner  and  Sons,  of  Rochester,  N.C.. 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  been  appointed  to  an 
important  position  on  the  sales  staff,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  headquarters  in  London  and  Paris,  will  trike 
up  duties  at  the  general  sales  offices  of  Baker  Perkins 
Co.  in  New  York. 
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Colouring  Matters  in  Food 

I  By  F.  VV.  ANDREWS, 

British  Dyestuffs  Corporation,  Limited. 

[  (/!//  Rights  Reserved.) 

We  gk'e  belozi'  the  second  of  a  series  of  important  articles  on  colouring  matters  for  food¬ 
stuffs.  These  articles,  representing  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  specialised  e.vpcriencc.  set 
out,  in  a  manner  readily  understandable  by  all,  the  general  rules  and  finer  points  to  be 
observed  b\  the  user  in  applying  colours  to  foods  and,  equally  important,  point  out  the 
pitfalls  and  dangers  to  be  avoided.  The  application  to  the  various  confectionery  and  meat 
products  is  dealt  zvith  in  detail.  Finally,  the  author  zoill  discuss  the  question  of  purity  in 
relation  to  food-colours. 

PART  II 


IT  WILL  be  my  endeavour  in  the  followiniif  remarks 
to  i)oint  out  the  many  difficulties  with  which  I  come 
into  ret^ular  contact,  and  to  s^ive  a  little  .t^uidance 
which  will  enal)le  the  manufacturer  to  escape  the 
l)itfalls  that  abound  in  usins^  such  complicated  pro¬ 
ducts  as  synthetic  dyestuffs.  For  this  purpose  we  will 
diviile  foodstuffs  into  three  main  classes: 

I.  Confectionery. — To  include  sweetstuffs,  cakes, 
hiscuits,  custard  powder,  jams,  jellies,  solace  cherries, 
icine;  sugar,  mineral  waters,  and  similar  sugar 
products. 

j.  Meat  Trade. — In  which  are  included  all  pro¬ 
ducts  made  from  meat,  such  as  sausages,  polonies, 
black  or  Bury  puddings,  brawn,  potted  meat,  and 

-  paste. 

!■  3.  Fish  Trade. — Colours  for  kippers,  haddocks. 

I  and  fillets. 

^  Confectionery 

f  Szcccts. — (Jne  of  the  chief  causes  of  fading  in 
sweets,  apart  from  light  and  heat,  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  glucose  by  the  sugar-boiler  with  the 
object  of  making  an  invert  sugar,  and  as  sulphur 
dio.xide  is  often  used  by  the  glucose  manufacturer 
as  a  bleach,  sufficient  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
sweetstuff  to  cause  the  fading.  Orange  I  should  not 
be  used  unless  the  sugar  is  acidified  before  the 
addition  of  the  colour.  The  most  suitable  colours 
for  >weets  are  as  follows : 

Tartrazine.  Khodamine. 

Ponceau  3R.  Carmoisine. 

Ponceau  2R.  Indigo  Carmine. 

Amaranth. 

C'istard  Powder. — The  object  of  the  custard 
powder  manufacturer  is  to  use  as  little  colour  as 

■  possible  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  the  only 
colours  which  should  interest  him  are  the  most 

=  concentrated  he  can  obtain.  In  this  way  a  smaller 

■  amount  of  colour  is  necessary  in  his  master  batch, 
and  a  large  amount  of  specking  thereby  obviated. 

I  Undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  colour  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  Tartrazine,  and  although  Acid  Yellow  G  is 
iise(i  to  an  extent,  this,  as  previously  stated,  is 
reddened  considerably  in  the  presence  of  acid  or  any 


fruit  juices  and  is  not  a  safe  colour  to  use.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion,  for  blending  with  Tartrazine  in 
custard  powder,  Ponceau  is  a  more  suitable  colour 
than  Orange  I,  and  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
cornflour  is  generally  more  pleasing  when  the  former 
colour  is  used. 

Jam. — For  brightening  raspberry,  strawberry,  and 
other  red  jams.  Ponceau  is  the  best  colour,  and  for 
other  classes  of  jam,  Tartrazine.  Amaranth,  Orange 
I.  Orange  11,  Carmoisine.  and  Indigo  Carmine  may 
be  used. 

Glace  Cherries. — Considerable  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  here  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
sulphur  dio.xide  present  in  the  cherries  when  they  are 
imported  into  this  country.  The  manufacturer 
usually  endeavours  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
by  steeping  the  cherries  before  boiling  in  the  syrup, 
but  there  is  generally  sufficient  left  behind  to  bleach 
any  of  the  colours  which  are  susceptible  to  SO,. 
The  best  colour  for  glace  cherries  is  Erythrosine,  or, 
alternatively,  dyeing  with  Ponceau  after  the  SO^ 
has  been  “  killed  ”  in  the  manner  previously  des¬ 
cribed. 

Mineral  Jf'aters. — The  chief  cause  of  trouble  with 
colours  in  mineral  waters  is  settling  out.  and  only 
those  which  are  able  to  stand  up  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  are  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
Those  chiefly  used  are  Tartrazine,  Ponceau. 
.\maranth.  and  Carmoisine.  With  blended  colours, 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  shade  is  main¬ 
tained  when  the  concentrated  solution  is  broken 
down  to  the  required  tint.  A  blend,  say.  of 
Tartrazine  and  Ponceau  may  give  quite  a  good 
orange  shade  when  used  in  a  fairly  strong  solution 
of  about  I  in  100.  but  at  i  in  5.000.  or  even  weaker, 
alterations  in  shade  occur.  The  only  satisfactory 
orange  colours  for  standing  up  in  solution,  which 
have  come  to  the  writer’s  notice,  are  .Acid  Orange 
CiG  or  Chrysoidine,  but  up  to  the  present  we  know 
of  no  pure  products  of  this  kind  being  offered.  All 
colours  used  must  be  perfectly  acidproof,  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  by  the  mineral  water 
manufacturer,  and  those  firms  which  make  up  colour 
solutions  for  sale  for  this  purpose,  that  the  maximum 
solubilities  vary  considerably  with  different  types  of 
dyestuff.  It  can  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  none 
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of  the  colours  mentioned  previously  v.ill  remain  in 
solution  over  a  proportion  of  4  or  5  per  cent.  Above 
this  amount  a  settlinj^  out  will  occur,  due  to  super¬ 
saturation,  but  by  increasing  the  viscosity  with 
glycerine  or  some  similar  product  this  percentage 
can  be  exceeded.  Ponceau,  particularly,  possesses 
low  solubility,  and  2  to  3  per  cent,  is  the  danger  mark. 

Meat  Trades 

This  trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  spice 
merchant,  who  supplies  the  pork  butcher  with  his 
spices,  rusks,  colour,  and  condiments.  The  colours 
previously  mentioned  as  being  fast  to  sulphur  dioxide 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  of  any  use.  Ponceau  is  the 
best  red  for  sausage  meat,  and  a  variety  of  shades 
can  be  obtained  by  admi.xture  with  Taitrazine.  The 
sausage  manufacturer  was  in  the  habit,  when  he  had 
a  whole  range  of  colours  at  his  disposal,  of  using 
one  colour  for  small  sausages,  which  cooked  out 
and  did  not  colour  the  meat  juice  when  the  sausage 
was  fried,  and  another  colour  for  luncheon  and 
polony  sausage,  which  retained  its  shade  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  process.  This  was  largely  a  figment  of  his 
imagination,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  case  of  the 
small  sausage  the  colour  escaped  on  ■:he  bursting 
of  the  skin  and  was  destroyed  in  the  heat  of  the 
frying-pan,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  luncheon 
sausage  it  was  retained  owing  to  the  different  method 
of  cooking,  namely,  boiling  which  did  not  burst  the 
skin.  For  the  colouring  of  polony  skins,  Benzo 
Purpurine  is  generally  used  owing  to  its  non-pene¬ 
trating  qualities,  but  this  colour  is,  as  previously 
mentioned,  very  susceptible  to  acid,  and  must  not  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  preservative,  which 
will  completely  destroy  it.  The  most  suitable  colour 
for  rusks  is,  undoubtedly,  Rhodamine,  which  should 
be  incorporated  with  the  dough  before  baking  the 
rusks,  and  thus  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
uniform  result  is  obtained  than  by  spraying  after  the 
rusk  is  cooked.  Ponceau  is  also  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  has  not,  of  course,  the  same  brilliance  or 
tinctorial  power. 

Blockpiiddings. — The  use  of  a  Water  Xigrosine 
for  colouring  blackpuddings  is  much  superior  to  the 
old  method  of  boiling  with  soda,  as  the  contents  do 
not  become  tainted  in  the  event  of  the  skins  bursting. 

Brazinu — Bismarck  Brown  and  Ponceau  are  the 
two  most  used  colours  here,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  an  e.xcessive  quantity  is  not  used,  or  the 
jelly  will  show  a  bronzing.  The  bleeding  into  the 
fat,  which  often  occurs,  is  due  to  the  colours  which 
are  used  being  partially  fat  soluble,  and  tests  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  this  before  use. 

Margarine 

The  use  of  oil  soluble  colours  in  margarine  has 
entirely  replaced  Annatto  for  reasons  of  strength 
and  consistency.  The  colours  used  must  be  fast  to 
fatty  acid  and  light,  and  any  shortcomings  in  fast¬ 
ness  will  be  detected  by  the  development  of  a  pinkish 
shade.  Alternative  methods  are  adopted  of  either 
making  up  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  required 
amount  of  dyestuff  in  cotton  seed  or  similar  oil,  or 
mixing  the  colour  straight  into  the  bulk  before 
emulsification,  the  small  amount  of  colour  used  and 


the  churning  process  effecting  satisfactory  solution. 
The  colours  offered  for  margarine  are  of  low  sclu- 
bility,  2  to  3  per  cent,  being  the  maximum,  ;nd 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  settling  out  d  ^es 
not  occur  on  standing. 

Fish 

The  colouring  of  fish  is  a  simple  matter,  the  colour 
being  added  to  the  brine  and  the  fish  immersed.  The 
only  difficulty  that  arises  is  through  the  backs  of 
the  kippers  showing  a  colour  deposit,  which  is 
usually  due  to  the  poor  solubility  of  the  colo  irs 
employed. 

{To  be  continued.) 


French  Importation  Decree 

The  French  Journal  Officiel  for  January  26  con-  ^ 
tains  a  Presidential  Decree,  dated  January  17,  juid 
applicable  three  months  after  promulgation,  which 
lays  down  regulations  for  the  importation  into  France 
of  various  products  of  animal  origin — viz.,  fresh,  pre¬ 
served  and  frozen  mutton,  pork,  beef,  and  other  meat 
(Tariff  No.  16):  boned  and  rolled  hams,  cooked  hams, 
and  salted  meat  (Tariff  No.  17);  pork  butchers’  pro¬ 
duce  (Tariff  No.  17  bis)  \  ox  cheek,  sliced,  cooked,  or 
pickled  in  barrels  or  jars  (Tariff  No.  17  ter)\  meat 
preserved  in  tins  (Tariff  No.  19);  fresh,  prepared, 
dried,  or  salted  guts  (Tariff  No.  20  bis)\  and  tallow, 
lard,  and  other  animal  fats  for  alimentary  purposes 
(Tariff  No.  30). 

These  products  may  be  imported  into  France 
only  if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
veterinary  service  of  the  exporting  country  attestins: 
that  the  goods  are  made  wholly  from  healthy  animals 
free  from  disease  at  the  time  of  slaughter:  that  tliey 
contain  no  antiseptics,  and  that  they  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  despatched  under  hygienic  conditions. 
These  products  must  be  subjected  to  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion  on  arrival,  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  meat  preserves 
(e.xcept  pork  butchers’  produce),  prepared  by  the 
Chavallier-Appert  method  or  any  similar  process, 
and  dried  guts. 

The  veterinary  certificate  referred  to  above  must 
give  full  particulars  of  the  goods,  and  the  name  of 
the  shipper  and  consignee,  and  the  marks  on  the 
packings.  The  certificate  (a  copy  of  the  form  of  which 
will  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture)  must 
be  made  out  in  the  language  of  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  goods  and  in  French.  .-Ml  consignments  not 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  will  be  returned,  but 
importers  will  be  allowed  to  declare  the  goods  for 
warehousing  with  a  view  to  their  re-exportation. 

Tallow,  fat,  and  lard  will  be  regarded  as  ‘  for 
alimentary  purposes  ”  if  they  can  be  used  for  such 
purposes  directly  or  after  suitable  treatment.  If  such 
goods  are  not  intended  for  alimentary  purposes  they 
must  be  denatured. 
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F'actors  Influencing  the  Baking  Properties  of  Flour 


By  T.  H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.Sc.,  F.I.C.. 

Chief  Chemist,  McDougalls,  Ltd.,  Millwall  Docks,  E.  14. 

This  series  of  articles  discusses  the  various  factors  that  influence  the  baking  properties  of 
flour.  Prom  the  baker’s  point  of  vieiv,  this  discussion  involves  thcz’cry  fundamentals  of  his 
zi'ork.  A  baker  may  make  a  bad  loaf  from  a -good  flour,  but  he  cannot  make  a  good  loaf 
from  bad  flour.  'The  quality  of  his  loaf  is  dependent  on  more  than  correct  oven  control  and 
his  skill  in  the  matter  of  punching  and  handling,  for  the  quality  and  composition  of  the 
flour  he  uses  are  of  profound  importance. 


PART  I 


The  Influence  of  the  Stren^Ith  of  Various  Flours  on  Loaf  Volume.  The  Loaves  in  the  Centre  were  made  from 
the  Flour  of  No.  1  Manitoba,  and  when  compared  with  the  Loaves  from  English  Wheat  Flour,  show  up  much 
bigger  in  Volume  and  of  better  Shape  and  Texture. 

{Front  a  Photograph  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fisher,  Director  of  the  Flour  Millers'  Research  Laboratories,  St.  Albans.) 


THE  ART  of  flour  milling  is  as  old  as  civilisation, 
and  each  period  in  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  comforts  of  life,  has 
witnessed  some  progress  in  the  art.  In  Ancient 
Eg\pt,  Osiris — the  Corn  God — was  the  most  sacred 
object  of  worship,  and.  after  harvest,  many  were  the 
sacrifices  of  comely,  ruddy  youths,  to  persuade  the 
god  to  return  again  with  plenty  in  the  following 
year.  Primitive  man  may  have  had  a  very  simple 
me  ins  of  utilising  his  cereals  as  food,  and  probably 
consumed  them  as  a  paste  composed  of  ground  grain 
am^  water  before  he  realised  the  improvement  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  fire,  but  long  before  history  gives 
us  details  the  craft  of  baking  had  become  established, 
and  in  very  early  times  even,  it  was  vested  with  con- 
sidvrable  importance.  In  those  early  times  bakers  were 
far  from  being  regarded  meanly;  in  fact,  they  were  very 


important  members  of  the  community,  for  in  Chapter 
Nine  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  we  find,  that 
whilst  certain  unspecified  Levites  were  put  in  charge 
of  stores  such  as  wine,  oil.  spices,  and  even  gold, 
the  baker  was  considered  important  enough  to  be 
mentioned  by  name,  and  we  learn  that  “  Mattithiah, 
one  of  the  Levites  who  was  the  first-born  of  Shallum 
the  Korahite  had  the  set  office  over  the  things  that 
were  baked  in  pans,  and  some  of  their  brethren  of 
the  Kohathites  were  over  the  shew’  bread  to  prepare 
it  every  Sabbath.” 

“What  is  Bread?” 

If  anyone  were  asked  to-day  the  simple  question 
“  What  is  bread?”  he  would  have  to  pause  and  think 
before  he  could  find  an  adequate  answer.  In  bread 
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is  concentrated  the  sunshine  of  two  hemispheres,  the 
mineral  constituents  of  many  soils,  the  multitudinous 
products  of  the  activities  of  living  cells — all  utilised 
and  made  palatable  by  the  skill  of  craftsmen  in  the 
light  of  centuries  of  experience.  For  centuries,  cereal 
cultivation  and  bread  baking  were  carried  out  on 
purely  empirical  lines.  Wheat  was  grown  and 
harvested.  It  was  garnered  and  threshed,  and  later 
ground  between  tbe  stones,  and  finally  made  into 
bread.  The  processes  involved  were  all  carried  out 
mechanically,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the  actual 
factors  which  influenced  the  baking  of  flour  into 
bread,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  science  has  stepped  in  to  attempt  to  elucidate 
some  of  these  factors,  and  if  possible,  to  improve 
the  quality  and  yield  of  bread  which  can  be  made 
from  a  given  amount  of  wheat. 

Essentially  bread  is  baked  dough,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  water  with  a  little  salt,  which 
is  “  raised  ”  by  the  development  of  carbon  dioxide 
generated  in  the  course  of  baking.  This  gas  may  be 
evolved  by  yeast  fermentation  or  by  other  means,  and 
to  obtain  a  successful  loaf  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  kneading,  pannification,  fermentation,  and 
baking  processes,  but  as  every  baker  knows,  the 
quality,  size,  and  texture  of  the  loaf,  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  the  bread,  may  vary  very  considerably, 
from  reasons  quite  apart  from  baking  technique. 
The  baker  may  use  a  standard  method,  correct  in 
every  detail,  even  to  an  electrically  controlled  oven 
working  to  within  a  degree  of  any  desired  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  he  knows  that  his  loaf  is  dependent  on 
more  than  this :  the  quality  and  composition  of  the 
flour  he  uses  is  of  profound  importance. 

Flour  Factors 

There  are  many  flour  factors  which  enter  into  the 
production  of  bread,  and  possibly  the  best  way  to 
follow  these  will  be  from  a  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  which  are  considered  desirable  in  the  finished 
loaf.  From  the  baker’s  point  of  view  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  loaf  are:  (i)  Volume ;  (2) 
texture  and  “pile”;  (3)  colour;  and  whilst  the 
individual  skill  of  the  baker  in  the  matter  of  punch¬ 
ing  and  handling,  the  character  of  his  recipe,  the 
relative  amounts  of  yeast,  salt,  sugar,  and  shorten¬ 
ing  used,  have  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  and 
size  of  the  loaf,  the  character  of  the  flour  has  a  pre¬ 
dominating  influence.  A  baker  may  make  a  bad  loaf 
from  good  flour,  but  he  cannot  make  a  good  loaf 
from  bad  flour.  Flour  consists  mainly  of  starch, 
fat,  sugar,  and  proteins,  and  the  amount  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  last  named  have  a  very  big  influence 
on  the  baking  properties  of  the  flour. 

The  importance  of  the  protein  content  has  been 
realised  for  a  long  time,  and  as  long  ago  as  1745 
Beccari  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  wheat  flour 
could  be  separated  into  two  parts  vegetable,  and 
(2)  animal,  and  he  devised  a  method  for  washing  out 
gluten,  which  persists  even  to  to-day.  Since  the  time 
of  Beccari.  many  chemists  have  focussed  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  protein  content  of  flour,  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  a  single, 
simple  substance,  but  with  a  very  complex  mixture. 
In  1805  Einhoff  found  that  protein  could  be  extracted 
from  flour  by  dilute  alcohol,  and  he  considered  that 


the  whole  of  the  gluten  was  extracted,  but  in  iXjq 
Taddei  found  that  part  only  of  the  gluten  was  -x 
tracted  by  alcohol,  and  this  part  was  called  “  gliadi  1.’ 
Liebig,  in  1840,  called  the  alcohol  soluble  fract  on 
“plant  gelatin”  and  the  insoluble  fraction  "  pi  mt 
fibrin,”  but  now  the  two  fractions  are  gener  lly 
known  as  gliadin  (alcohol  soluble)  and  glut*,  liii 
(alcohol  insoluble).  More  recent  work  has  dem  )n 
strated  that  in  flour  there  are  several  proteins  incl  ul 
ing  gliadin,  glutenin,  leucosin,  a  globulin,  •  nd 
certain  proteoses.  The  importance  of  the  prouin 
content  in  bread  baking  is  readily  seen  when  i*  is 
realised  that  bread  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  c  a 
balloon,  or  receptacle  for  holding  gas.  and  the 
proteins  must  be  good  enough  and  plentiful  enoi 
to  hold  the  gas  which  is  produced  during  fermei  ta 
tion.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  the  protein  (together  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  gas)  which  determines  .h 
volume  of  the  loaf.  It  is  also  obvious  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  gas  is  necessary,  and  this  is  nearly  ahvay? 
supplied  by  the  action  of  yeast,  and  hence  sugai  i> 
essential  because  it  is  used  up  by  the  yeast,  wliicli 
would  not  be  able  to  work  to  its  fullest  extent  unh  s 
there  were  sufficient  sugars  present  and  enoui^h 
diastasic  activity  to  produce  sugars,  to  act  as  yeast 
foods.  The  main  factors  which  have  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  baking  properties  of  flour  are ; 

1.  The  factors  which  influence  the  “  .strength  "  of 
flour. 

2.  The  production  of  sugars  by  diastasic  activity 

3.  The  effect  of  size  of  flour  particle. 

4.  The  colour  of  the  flour  and  bread,  with  a  con 
sideration  of  the  use  of  improvers  and  bleachiiij 
agents. 

These  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  parts. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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PART  IT— PROPERTIES  AXD  GRADES 


A  Sheet  of  Inferior  Gelatine  showing  Cracks  and  Air  Bubbles. 


(il'.LATIXE  MAY  he  rej^arcletl  as  the  purest  form  of 
kIuc:  a  material  which  has  been  prepared  under 
cotulitions  of  such  rij^^id  sanitary  specifications  that 
it  may  properly  he  classed  as  medicinal  or  edihle. 
The  cliemist,  however,  considers  the  above  definition 
a  mere  j^^eneralisation,  and  prefers  something  more 
concrete.  Thus  j^elatine  may  he  said  to  he  the  first 
hydrolytic  product  of  colla^am,  while  glue  can  he 
regarded  as  the  result  of  further  hydrolysis. 


it  to  dissolve  on  warming  to  30°  C.  It  will  at  once 
he  noted  that  the  gelatine  swells,  hut  does  not  dis¬ 
solve;  this  is  due  to  interesting  forces  and  counter 
forces. 

'rhus  slight  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  stability 
produce  great  changes  in  the  extent  of  swelling.  In¬ 
crease  in  temperature  will  result  in  the  diminution  of 
the  cohesive  forces  of  the  gelatine,  until  they  become 
less  than  its  attraction  for  the  water  and  the  jelly 
loses  its  structure  and  dissolves. 

The  melting-point  of  a  10  per  cent,  best  hard  gela¬ 
tine  is  about  38°  C.,  hut  for  the  usual  commercial 
tptalities  it  is  between  25°  C.  and  30°  C.  The  melting- 
point  forms  a  useful  criterion  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
sample;  a  low  melting-point  indicates  presence  of 
soluble  gelatoses  and  other  hydrolytic  products  due 
to  bacterial  contamination  or  over  hydrolysis. 

Other  important  properties  of  gelatine  are  its 
emulsifying  and  protective  abilities.  The  theory  of 
protectiveness  is  too  long  and  complicated  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  in  this  article,  hut  it  is  sufficient  to  define 
it  as  a  peculiar  property  possessed  by  certain  colloids 
(emulsoids)  of  preventing  an  electrolyte  (i.e.,  salt  or 
acid)  from  precipitating  another  colloid  fsuspensoid). 

According  to  Zsigmondy  the  following  gold 
numbers  are  attributed  to  the  proteins.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  a  small  number  indicates  a  good  quality 
gelatine  endowed  with  marked  protective  properties.) 


Properties 

Uiclatine  occurs  commercially  as  a  colourless  and 
transparent  sheet,  of  horny  toughness,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-3,  the  average  moisture 
content  being  approximately  10 -8  per  cent.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Miss  D.  J.  Lloyd  has  obtained  a 
“  ■  hemically  pure  ”  gelatine,  which  is  milk-white,  and 
has  an  ash  content  of  o-i  per  cent. 

Lelatine  possesses  no  definite  melting-point,  but 
bfgins  to  soften  with  decomposition  at  about  140“  C. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
fc’in,  etc.,  but  swells  to  a  transparent  jelly.  Tannic 
acid  precipitates  gelatine  from  solution  in  the  form 
o'  tannic  gelatine,  picric  acid  as  gelatine  picrate  when 
excess  of  the  former  is  used. 

The  swelling  property  of  gelatine  is.  perhaps,  its 
bist  defined  and  most  characteristic  property;  it  is 
especially  noticed  in  weak  alkaline  and  acid  solutions. 
A  good  gelatine  will  take  up  from  5  to  10  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water  when  soaked,  sufficient  to  enable 


Gelatine 

Isinglass 

Fresh  Egg  White 
Dextrin 

Potato  Starch  ... 


0005-  01 
001  -  002 
008  -  0-15 
10  -20 

..  25 


Market  Grades 

Manufacturers  of  high-class  gelatines  have  very 
curious  methods  of  evaluation.  They  sometimes  em¬ 
ploy  numbers  and  symbols,  which  convey  little  if 
anything  to  the  buyer.  An  explanation  of  existing 
nomenclature  would  require  many  pages  and  even 
then  be  unsatisfactory.  For  the  present  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  a  “  Grade  I.”  and 
“  A  ”  quality,  “  Gold  Label  Gelatine  ”  or  best  “  Leaf 
Gelatine  ”  may  be  considered  eminently  suitable  for 
medicinal  and  general  food  purposes.  Only  the  most 
reputable  firms  should  be  dealt  with — that  is,  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 
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Best  French  gelatine  enjoys  a  great  popularity 
among  professional  buyers  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  variety  is  looked  upon  with 
favour  by  ordinary  householders. 

Edible  gelatine  should  contain  only  the  merest 
traces  of  metallic  impurities  and  sulphites.  R.  M. 
Mehurn  (Ind.  Eng.  Cliem.,  1923,  15,  942,  3)  found 
that  the  purest  commercial  gelatine,  containing  only 
10  per  cent,  water,  yielded  on  the  average  approxi¬ 
mately  1-5  per  cent.  ash.  Of  the  heavy  metals  iron 
occurs  in  the  ash  to  the  extent  of  1-25  per  cent., 
copper  varies  up  to  a  minimum  of  017  per  cent. 
An  average  ash  may  be  said  to  contain  CaO  53  46 
per  cent.,  MgO  trace,  FeO,  1-22  per  cent., 

5-4  per  cent.,  SO,  36-36  per  cent.,  SiO,  3-36  per 
cent. 

The  above  figures  may  be  taken  as  representative 
“  of  good  qualities  of  gelatine  (edible).”  Besides  the 
metallic  impurities  mentioned,  gelatine  is  ‘  liable” 
to  contain  very  small,  almost  infinitesimal,  amounts 
of  arsenic. 

Sulphites  are  most  objectionable  in  edible  and 
photographic  gelatines.  They  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  sulphurous  acid  is  sometimes  used  by 
manufacturers  to  delime  the  raw  material.  The  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  is  generally  made  on  the  spot  by  passing 
sulphur  dioxide  gas  through  the  water  containing  the 
raw  material  to  be  treated.  After  this  the  pieces  of 
skin,  ossein,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  washed  in  order  to 
free  from  the  presence  of  sulphites  and  sulphurous 
acid.  If,  however,  this  washing  is  not  carried  far 
enough,  then,  of  course,  these  sulphur  containing 
impurities  remain  in  the  skin  as  impurities.  E.  Gude- 
man  [/.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  I  (1909),  81]  gives  the 
following  results  of  three  analyses  of  gelatines  by 
his  own  method  (direct  titration): 

Home  made  gelatine  ...  o-oooo  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide 

French  ...  ...  ...  0-0260  ,,  ,,  ,, 

American  ..  ...  ...  0-0120  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Very  small  quantities  of  sulphites  or  sulphur 
dioxide,  less  than  02  per  cent.,  have  no  deleterious 
action  on  foodstuffs,  etc. 

Requirements 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  ”  good  edible 
gelatine  ”  should  have  a  low  ash  content,  varying 
from  -5  per  cent,  to  2-5  per  cent,  (gelatine  contain¬ 
ing  10  per  cent,  moisture),  and  contain  less  than 

03- -02  per  cent,  sulphites.  Other  factors  of  lesser 
importance  are  moisture  content,  which  should  be 
from  15-20  per  cent.,  and  peptones  or  hydrolytic 
products  due  to  bacterial  contamination.  Bogue 
gives  the  following  amounts  of  bacteria  in  five  repre¬ 
sentative  samples : 

I.  113,000,000  bacteria  per  grain  (inferior  quality) 


II. 

14,000,000  ,,  ,,  ,, 

J  9 

III. 

35  •>  '»  >• 

good 

IV. 

4,200 

fair 

V. 

85,000 

It 

will  be  at  once  realised  that 

III.  is 

edible  gelatine.”  others  being  unsuitable  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  foodstuffs. 


A  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  gelatine;  to  the 
initiated  the  colour,  odour,  brittleness,  presence  of 
cracks  and  air-bubbles  in  any  sample  will  be  sure 
indication  as  to  its  quality. 

A  good  gelatine  will  be  of  firm  solid  nature;  it  will 
be  free  from  cracks  and  of  a  clear,  transparent 
appearance,  unless,  of  course,  it  has  been  rendered 
opaque  (generally  done  on  the  continent  for  certain 
official  varieties). 

The  smell  of  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  will  some¬ 
times  indicate  the  source — i.e.,  ossein,  hide,  skin,  or 
fish.  If  the  gelatine  is  perfectly  pure  it  will  be  odour 
less.  Opaque  gelatine  (unless  specified  to  be  so) 
should  always  be  suspected  for  end  products  of 
hydrolysis — i.e.,  peptones  likely  to  be  present,  also 
putrefactive  bacteria. 

Although  simple  inspection  is  a  good  criterion  of 
the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  this  is  not  the  only  test 
which  the  manufacture  employs;  there  are  other-', 
both  chemical  and  physical,  the  most  important  of 
which  will  now  be  mentioned. 

Mineral  Ash 

The  mineral  ash  should  always  be  determined  first, 
as  the  amount  obtained  will  give  at  once  a  good  idea 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  gelatine. 

The  general  method  of  estimation  is  as  follows 

A  convenient  amount  of  the  sample  is  weighed  ou‘ 
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an  1  incinerated  in  a  platinum  or  silica  crucible.  Ash 
shciuld  not  exceed  2-5  per  cent,  supposing  the  gela¬ 
tin  ■  “  to  contain  10  per  cent,  moisture.” 

Sulphur  Dioxide 

-nlpliur  dioxide  is  generally  determined  in  gela¬ 
tin  .  Idle  usual  method  is  to  distil  about  10  grams  of 
th  gelatine  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  water,  to  which  has 
hi-  11  added  5  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  glacial 
pli  sphoric  acid.  The  distillation  is  carried  out  in  a 
cu  ent  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  sulphur  dioxide 
di'  died  into  a  known  excess  of  X/20  iodine.  After 
j0(  c.c.  have  come  over,  the  distillate  is  titrated  with 
X  .0  thiosulphate  solution. 

i  c.c.  X/20  iodine  solution  is  equivalent  to  0  0016 

gn  SO,. 

Total  Acidity  and  Alkalinity 

This  is  an  important  estimation  since  free  alkali 
or  icid  is  most  objectionable  in  gelatine  (coagulating 
niiiK.  etc.,  and  imparting  a  sharp  taste  to  the  food- 
stud).  The  acid  is  most  probably  sulphurous  or  sul- 
plu.ric,  and  the  alkali  caustic  soda  or  sodium  car¬ 
bonate. 

rive  grams  of  the  sample  are  weighed  into  500  c.c. 
Krivnmeyer  flask  and  covered  with  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  soak  until  (juite  soft  and  swollen.  The 
ma-'S  is  then  warmed  until  a  solution  is  formed. 
Pivviously  boiled  distilled  water  is  then  added  to 
bring  the  volume  up  to  300  c.c..  Five  drops  of 
plunolphthalein  are  then  added  (o-i  per  cent.),  and 
colour  of  solution  observed.  If  the  indicator  does  not 
change  colour  the  solution  may  be  regarded  as  acid, 
if  pink  coloration  takes  place  the  solution  is  alkaline. 
Solution  in  those  cases  should  be  titrated  with  X/io 
caustic  soda  or  X/ro  hydrochloric  acid  respectively. 
(It  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  acid  solution  to  titrate 
fii'.t  with  alkali  then  back  again  with  acid  and  7’ice 
7'i'rsa.) 


Electrometric  Apparatus  for  Determining  pH. 

{By  courtesy  of  Cambridge  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd.) 

C.C.  X/io  TICE  used  +  100= (Alkalinity  in  terms  of 
5  N/io  XaOH  per  100 

grms.) 

C.C.  X/io  XaOH  used 4- 100  =  (Acidity  in  terms  of 
3  X/io  HCE  per  100 

grms.) 

Other  Tests 

The  tests  mentioned  are  simple  and  purely  “  indica¬ 
tive  ”  tests.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  gela¬ 
tine  analysed  periodically  by  the  works’  chemist  or 
public  analyst ;  in  this  case  the  following  tests  should 
l)e  stressed : 

P  hy  si  cal- -JgWv  consistency.  Viscosity.  Melting- 
point.  Cold  number. 

Chemical — .Ash.  Determination,  qualitative  and 
quantitative,  of  inorganic  impurities,  especially 
copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  lead.  Estimation  of  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide.  Organic  analysis.  Fat  estimation. 
Acidity,  using  the  electrometric  apparatus  and  ex¬ 
pressing  acidity  in  terms  of  pH. 

(To  he  continued .) 


Dried  Fruits  Control  Board. 

Vu.  James  Somerville,  jr.,  states  that  there  is  now 
le^s  objection  (by  members  of  the  dried  fruit  trade) 
to  the  method  of  Government  control  on  the  market¬ 
ing  of  Australian  dried  fruits  in  I.ondoii  than  there 
was  when  this  plan  was  inaugurated.  Apparently,  it 
ha--  been  found  to  work  out  better  in  practice  than 
tlio  trade  anticipated.  A  limited  number  of  ports  and 
wharves  have  been  designated  as  receiving  points  for 
.Australian  dried  fruit.  When  a  shipment  of  this  fruit 
is  received  at  one  of  these  designated  wharves,  a 
sample  is  at  once  sent  to  the  official  appraiser  in  the 
!  London  agency  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Control  Board. 
TItis  official  appraiser  examines  the  quality  of  the 
sample,  and,  in  the  light  of  his  recommendations,  a 
I  minimum  price  is  determined,  which  is  given  to  those 
brokers  or  merchants  to  whom  the  shipment  may 
have  been  consigned.  These  brokers  or  merchants 
tbon  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  shipment  at  the  price 
named  or  at  a  better  price  if  possible.  If  it  is  found 
inipossible  by  any  broker  or  merchant  to  dispose  of 
!  hi  dried  fruit  at  the  price  set,  he  mav  then  appeal 
j  to  the  London  agency  of  the  Dried  Fruit  Control 
Board  for  a  reconsideration.  The  Australian  Board 


makes  a  point  of  trying  to  work  as  closely  with  the 
trade  in  these  matters  as  possible,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  apparently  successful  working  of  a 
control  plan,  which  technically  is  not  greatly  different 
from  similar  plans  that  have  come  to  grief  in  the 
past  through  determined  trade  opposition. 

The  Board  exercises  no  direct  control  as  regards 
the  choice  of  brokers  and  merchants  in  London  to 
whom  dried  fruit  may  be  consigned,  e.xcept  in  so  far 
as  the  Control  Board  in  Australia  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  ex])ort  licences  to  .Australian  shippers. 


(Continued  from  page  296.) 

is  not  excessive.  In  processing  canned  foods  any 
sulphite  that  may  be  present  appears  to  be  reduced 
to  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this  goes  into  combination 
with  tin  and  forms  a  tarnish  on  the  inside  of  the  can 
similar  to  that  found  with  certain  vegetables.  With 
such  vegetables  this  discoloration  on  the  interior 
surface  of  the  can  is  normal,  and  consumers  do  not 
object  to  it.  With  fruit,  however,  the  same  amount 
of  discoloration,  or  even  discoloration  to  a  lesser 
e.xtent,  is  unusual  and  causes  complaints. 
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The  cover  for  Peter's 
!x>x  shown  in  centre. 
The  design  in  shades 
of  broil’ll  is  I'crv  at' 
ractive. 


^^FWOWTHmSWlSS 
WINTER,  RESORirS''' 


A  Peter’s  assortment 
s'loioing  variously' 
shal'ed  pieces.  The 
silver  wrapping  is 
particularly  even  and 
neat. 


Zu'iehach  Biscuits 
..’rivd  with  after- 
noon  tea  in  airtight 
glassine  wrappers. 


Fruit  jellies  in  a 
striking  box  printed 
in  flat  tints. 


Makcu,  1928J 
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Captivating  Continental  Containers 


TIIKRE  were,  of  course,  a  great  many  other 
pa  kages  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  goods  in  the 
window  from  which  the  packages  shown  on  the  oppo- 
sit  side  were  taken.  Passing  up  and  down  the  one 
111,  in  street  of  a  popular  Swiss  winter  sports  resort,  an 
att  ‘active  mass  of  colour  more  than  once  caught  our 
ro'.  ing  eye.  We  may  be  unobservant,  hut  no  such 
pk  .sing  window  display  of  British  confectionery 
set.  ned  to  have  impressed  itself  as  did  the  two 
separate  shops  making  the  display  from  which  these 
examples  were  selected.  A  principle  which  does  not 
see  .1  to  have  received  sufficient  consideration  by  our 
ow;.  makers  was  here  shown  in  practice — that  of  one 
colour  design  and  the  massing  of  them  in  the  display 
win  low. 

Chocolate  Brown 

The  window  of  browns  was,  perhaps,  the  more 
attractive.  It  was  not  an  overcrowded  window,  and 
verv  little  decoration,  apart  from  the  stock,  was  used. 
Tlu  box  itself  measures  ins.  by  3I  ins.  by  ins., 
and,  as  the  illustration  shows,  contains  Peter’s 
chocolate;  the  only  lettering  appearing  on  the  box 
is  '■  Bonbons  Fins  au  Chocolat  D.  Peter.”  The 
conventional  flower  designs  are  in  two  shades  of 
brown  with  gold  edging,  the  stems  and  leaves  in 
black,  the  leaves  with  gold  edging,  gold  berries.  The 
berries,  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  and  the  lettering, 
arc  enclosed.  The  whole  is  printed  on  a  glossy  white 
paper.  The  ribbon  is  of  orange  with  black  edging. 
The  design  is  free  and  singularly  attractive,  and  the 
single  box  has  been  favourably  commented  upon  by 
meinhers  of  Food  M.wufacture  staff.  As  a  selling 
package  it  would  doubtless  hold  its  own  if  shown 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  variety  of  other  boxes  of 
(lifterent  colour  schemes  in  the  sort  of  window 
usii.dly  found  in  this  country.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  probably  fail  in  securing  its  share  of 
.sales  owing  to  the  small  lettering,  which  is  not  nearly 
so  legible  as  in  the  average  British  box.  This  is, 
perhaps,  its  only  weakness.  It  does  undoubtedly 
score  heavily  when  used  as  a  means  of  creating  a 
colour  scheme  for  window  decoration.  It  is  now 
(litVicult  to  recall  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
display.  As  already  said,  the  goods  were  allowed 
reasonable  space  to  allow  the  eye  to  see  something. 

'  Tbt'  general  effect  was  pleasing  to  a  high  degree. 

Red  Hot 

The  1)ox  package  was  bought  in  a  patisserie,  where 
the  window  was  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  a 

I  vie  V  from  outside  of  the  tempting  array  of  the  day’s 
galcaux  displayed  under  the  glass  of  tlie  counter 
inside  the  shop,  where,  as  is  usual  in  Continental 
tea -hops,  the  customers  taking  tea  look  round,  arm 
themselves  with  a  plate,  and  lielp  themselves  to  the 
delicacies  they  fancy,  always,  of  course,  selecting  the 
lar,:est  of  the  species  or  that  which  seems  to  carry 
the  most  cream. 

1  was  found  in  this  case  that  this  package  was 
spc.ial  to  the  shop,  and  was  used  in  a  number  of 
sizis  to  enclose  all  the  purchases  of  the  customers  in 
the  way  of  confectionery. 


It  is  in  red,  orange,  black,  and  gold  on  a  white 
board,  not  glazed:  the  lettering  and  floral  medallion 
are  embossed,  tied  with  gilt  cord.  The  floor  of  the 
window  carried  mainly  a  selection  of  chocolates  dis¬ 
played  on  trays,  ostensibly  made  in  the  shop.  Above 
were  two  hanging  glass  shelves;  on  the  upper  shelf 
stood  a  very  large  presentation  box  of  semicircular 
shape,  flanked  by  two  smaller  triangular  boxes.  On 
the  shelf  below  was  a  pyramid  of  the  packets  shown 
in  our  illustration,  and  suspended  below  the  shelf 
were  more  packets  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
pyramid.  To  each  side  of  the  lower  shelf,  which  was 
just  below  eye-level,  were  arranged  a  very  few 
crystal  flowers,  and  the  display  completed  with  half 
pyramids  of  boxes  complementary  to  the  series,  but 
for  larger  ([uantities. 

In  this  window  there  were  no  other  packages  com¬ 
peting  for  attention,  and  therefore  anything  arranged 
with  care  would  have  achieved  the  same  decorative 
effect  so  far  as  arrangement  goes.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  boxes  carrying  a  great  many  colours  and 
of  the  complicated  design  so  usually  found  on  British 
boxes  would  have  caught  the  passer-by  as  did  this 
charming  display  of  subdued  reds. 

Flat  Tints 

The  flat  box  carries  fruit  jellies.  It  fonned  part  of 
a  general  assortment  of  confectionery,  etc.,  in  a  glass 
showcase  inside  the  shop,  not  apparently  specially 
arranged.  The  very  attractive  design  caught  the  eye, 
and.  on  removing  the  lid,  the  display  of  jade-green, 
orange,  lake,  sepia,  purple,  or  white,  moulded  into 
the  shape  of  the  fruit  they  represented,  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  sale.  The  price  was  i  franc  80  centimes 
(Swiss).  The  box  contained,  perhaps,  twenty  pieces. 
I'lie  design  is  carried  out  in  flat  tints  of  .sage-green, 
wine-red.  orange,  and  a  dark  plum-red  on  white 
background:  the  flat  colours  make  a  design  of  great 
strength  and  of  great  arresting  value.  As  the  con¬ 
tents  were  closely  covered  by  transparent  cellophane 
material  and  nothing  else,  a  display  of  the  contents 
would  greatly  assist  in  making  sales.  Here  again  the 
colour  scheme  was  attractive,  the  pear-shaped  pieces 
being  a  golden  yellow  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
a  half-circle  of  green,  greengage  flavours,  the  re¬ 
mainder — top.  centre,  and  corners — being  red. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  selling  value 
of  boxes  like  these.  Apart  from  definitely  attracting 
attention  to  the  display,  any  box  of  outstanding  merit 
in  the  way  of  simple  yet  strong  design  should  do 
much  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  hesitant  or  undecided 
purchaser.  The  writer  would  welcome  any  comments 
or  queries  on  this  particular  angle  of  display. 

Replacing  Toast 

The  Zwiehach  biscuits  so  familiar  on  the  tables  of 
some  of  the  hotels  at  breakfast  and  tea  do  not  rightly 
form  part  of  the  story.  The  little  packages,  with  their 
crisp,  brown,  toast-like  contents,  simply  ask  to  be 
eaten.  It  is  quite  probable  that  something  similar 
would  find  a  ready  sale  in  England  to  replace  the 
traditional  stodgy  toast  of  the  average  hotel,  and 
even,  perhaps,  some  private  houses. 
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Colloid  Chemistry  and  Food  Technology 

By  WILLIAM  CLAYTON.  D.Sc.,  F.LC., 

Chief  Chemist,  Crosse  and  Blackxi'cll,  Ltd.,  London;  Hon.  Secretary,  British  /Issociation 

Committee  on  Colloid  Chemistry. 


THE  WHOLE  field  of  Colloid  Chemistry  is  reflected 
in  the  food  industries.  Proteins,  emulsions,  jellies, 
syneresis,  adsorption.  ag:^ein»^  of  colloids,  reversible 
and  irreversible  changes,  protective  action,  etc.,  all 
play  important  roles  in  specific  foods.  Valuable  as  is 
the  training  of  a  food  chemist  in  organic  chemistry, 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  and  physics  of 
colloids  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  problems  con¬ 
tinually  presented  by  such  complex  systems  as  foods. 

Graham’s  colloids,  instanced  particularly  by 
gelatin,  are  now  but  special  cases  in  a  much  wider 
range  of  substances.  Instead  of  colloids,  we  speak 
of  the  colloidal  state,  recognising  that  any  substance 
may  be  obtained  in  the  colloidal  form.  In  place  of 
a  chemical  definition  there  is  now  a  physical  one. 

The  properties  of  matter  in  bulk  become  radically 
modified  when  extensive  subdivision  occurs.  Fine 
dispersion  brings  into  play  surface  forces,  so  that 
new  characteristics  accompany  the  formation  of 
drops,  grains,  bubbles,  jellies,  etc.  Modern  colloid 
chemistry  is  concerned  with  the  properties  of  matter 
in  a  finely-dispersed  state — i.c.,  when  an  extensive 
interface  area  is  presented. 

The  interface  area  is  usually  a  licjuid/gas  boundary 
— c.g.,  milk  froth,  or  a  liquid/liquid  boundary — c.g.. 
an  emulsion,  like  cream.  The  solid/liquid  boundary 
is  represented  in  the  swelling  of  substances  like 
gelatin  in  water  giving  rise  to  a  jelly. 

Broadly,  the  colloid  problems  presented  by  foods 
may  be  instanced  by  consideration  of  special  food 
groups. 

Milk  and  Milk  Products 

Milk  is  a  complex  colloid  system  containing  fat  in 
emulsion  form,  and  proteins  in  colloidal  solution. 
The  colloid  chemistry  of  milk  centres  round  such 
problems  as  the  foaming  of  milk  when  agitated,  the 
separation  of  fat  as  cream,  the  inversion  of  cream 
(an  emulsion  of  fat-in-water)  to  butter  (an  emulsion 
of  water-in-fat)  by  churning,  the  thickening  of  milk 
and  cream  by  homogenisation,  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  milk,  ice-cream  and  cheese.  The  adsorption 
or  boundary-concentration  of  proteins  is  fundamental 
in  all  these  changes,  and  involves  a  study  of  the 
influence  thereon  of  electrolytes,  pH,  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  curdling  of  milk  by  rennet  is  probably  the 
most  complex  problem  in  dairy  chemistry,  and  is 
essentially  a  matter  for  the  colloid  chemist. 

Fatty  Foods 

Emulsion  problems  connected  both  with  the 
making  and  breaking  ol  emulsions  are  immediately 
reflected  in  the  study  of  butter  and  margarine, 
mayonnaise  and  salad  creams,  medicinal  emulsions, 
chocolate,  etc.  The  refining  of  edible  oils  also  has  its 
colloidal  aspects,  as.  for  instance,  the  use  of  finely- 
dispersed  earths  for  deodorising  and  decolourising. 


Beverages 

The  study  of  froth  or  foam  is  a  matter  for  collo.d 
physics,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  adsorption  )f 
substances  at  a  liquid/gas  interface,  due  to  the 
lowering  of  surface  tension.  Again,  the  influence  of 
colloids  on  the  solubilities  of  gases  in  water  is  if 
interest.  Tea.  coffee,  cocoa,  and  beer  furnish  colk  id 
problems,  as  also  does  the  purification  of  water  by 
alum  flocculation. 

The  Baking  Industry 

Starch  is  a  typical  colloid,  and  the  literature  on  its 
physical  chemistry  is  voluminous.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  ageing  of  colloids  has  to  be  studied  in  the 
important  matter  of  making  bread.  A  wealth  of 
information  has  been  forthcoming  from  Ostwald  s 
laboratory  on  the  colloid  chemistry  of  flour  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  bread  baking,  wliilst  the  very  recent  work  on 
molecular  orientation  has  been  applied  to  the  study 
of  shortening  agents. 

Animal  Foods 

The  proteins  present  in  meat,  fish,  eggs.  etc., 
introduce  colloid  problems  of  great  complexity.  The 
freezing  of  colloidal  systems  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  in  the  cold-storage  of  meat  and  egyv 
Syneresis  of  jellies  (the  exudation  of  liquids)  demands 
study  in  relation  to  thawing  of  cold-stored  foods,  in 
this  connection  very  important  research  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  Cambridge,  the  investigations  being  essen¬ 
tially  academic  in  basis. 

The  salting  of  meat  and  fish  induces  colloidal 
changes  still  open  to  exploration. 

Sweet  Foods 

Sugar  purification  is  a  problem  in  colloidal 
chemistry,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  defecation. 
But  it  is  with  jams  and  fruit  jellies  that  the  colloid 
chemist  has  particularly'  to  deal.  Here  the  system, 
pectin-acid-sugar,  is  the  basic  study,  and  in  spite  of 
extensive  research,  our  knowledge  is  still  incomplete. 
The  typical  colloid,  gelatin,  is  used  in  the  manufactere 
of  table  jellies. 

Finally,  the  process  of  digestion  and  food  absorp¬ 
tion  is  essentially  colloidal,  and  introduces  the  study 
of  enzymes  which  simply  must  be  studied  from  ’he 
physico-chemical  standpoint.  Even  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  vitamins  has  not  escaped  the  colloid 
chemist,  von  Hahn  having  published  a  series  of 
papers  attempting  to  show  a  relation  between  the 
vitamin  content  of  foods  and  certain  colloid  cli  ir- 
acteristics.  To  the  food  chemist  trained  in  modern 
physical  chemistry  many  avenues  are  opened  tor 
investigations,  and  his  work  gains  in  interest  and 
value  the  more  he  learns  of  the  progress  of  curn  nt 
research  on  colloids. 
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Food  Manufacture  from  the  Consumer’s  Point  of  View 

By  A.  BARBARA  CALLOW,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  M.S., 

Author  of  “  Food  and  Health  ” 

With  the  advance  of  popular  science,  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer.  The  houseioife  is  beginning  to  understand  food  values,  and  zcants  to  know  w'hat 
she  is  buying.  Enterprising  manufacturers  will  anticipate  the  new  movement  and  label  their 
food  products  in  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  manner. 


THE  GLORIES  of  the  Victorian  Age  are  no  longer 
wit  Si  us,  and  the  old-fashioned  housewife  who  made 
nea.ly  everything  at  home  has  given  place  to  the 
busy  modern  woman  who  buys  a  great  many  things 
ready-made.  Except  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England,  home-made  cakes  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
luxury,  and  home-made  bread  is  almost  unknown. 
An  increasing  number  of  housewives  buy  ready- 
inaue  foods,  such  as  jam.  marmalade,  chutney, 
pickle,  sauces,  soups,  etc.  This  modern  tendency  is, 
at  any  rate,  very  good  for  the  food  manufacturer, 
and  it  probably  benefits  the  country  as  a  whole  by 
saving  the  nation’s  fuel.  Whether  it  is  a  good  thing 
from  the  nutritional  point  of  view  of  course  depends 
on  the  relative  food  values  of  the  home-made  and  the 
bought  product.  In  some  cases  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ready-made  article  tastes  as  good  as  or  even 
better  than  the  home-made.  Certainly  every  reliable 
new  manufactured  food  that  is  put  on  the  market  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  great  mass  of  women  who  do 
outride  work  as  well  as  housekeeping. 

What  the  Housewife  Wants  to  Know 

.Although  the  modern  woman  has  little  time  to 
spare  for  the  actual  preparation  of  meals,  she  has 
considerably  more  idea  of  relative  food  values  than 
her  grandmother  had.  Nowadays,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  and  domestic  science  classes  are  all  helping 
to  ^pread  the  results  of  researches  on  nutrition,  and 
the  intelligent  housewife  of  to-day  realises  that  the 
science  of  diet  is  a  study  of  the  first  importance.  She 
is  gradually  realising  that  we  must  have  a  proper 
balance  of  fat,  carbohydrate,  and  protein  in  our  diet, 
and  an  adequate  ration  of  water,  mineral  salts,  and 
vitamins,  and,  further,  that  diets  should  have  a  suit¬ 
able  calorific  value.  In  her  endeavour  to  provide 
prc{)er  food  for  her  family,  she  is  faced  with  the 
(iifticulty  that  very  often  she  knows  nothing  about 
the  composition  of  manufactured  foods.  Frequently 
the  names  are  not  very  helpful,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  ndicate  the  ingredients  used,  place  of  origin,  date 
of  preparation,  methods  of  handling,  etc.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  only  information  given  is  “  Alade 
fr(  ni  the  finest  ingredients”!  We  want  to  know 
what  the  ingredients  were.  When  we  buy  bread,  we 
want  to  know  how  much  water  there  is  in  it ;  in  the 
ca'C  of  brown  bread,  we  want  to  know  whether  it  is 
whole  wheat,  or  how  much  germ  and  husk  has  been 
ad  ed.  When  we  buy  packet  soups,  prepared  custard 
po  vders,  cake  powders,  etc.,  we  want  to  know  what 
ingredients  were  used,  and  in  what  proportions. 
Similarly,  with  canned  foods,  we  want  to  know  the 
weight  of  the  food  inside,  together  with  other  indica¬ 


tions  of  the  quality,  etc.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Canner,  it  was  stated  that  the  American  housewife 
is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  labelling  of  canned 
goods.  She  finds  the  attractive  picture  on  the  label 
of  no  use  at  all.  “  What  she  really  wants  to  know  is 
whether  the  twenty-cent  can  of  beans  which  she  finds 
on  the  grocer’s  shelf  weighs  two  pounds  eight  ounces 
or  only  one  pound  three  ounces.  She  wants  to  know 
whether  the  can  contains  one  cupful  of  liquid  or  two 
and  one-third  cupfuls  of  liquid,  whether  the  solid 
material  weighs  ten  ounces  or  six  ounces.  If  it  is 
peaches  she  is  buying  she  wants  to  know  the  grade, 
the  number  of  the  can  indicating  the  size,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  syrup  to  solid  fruit,  the  approximate 
number  of  pieces  of  fruit  it  contains  and  their  size, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  syrup,  whether  heavy,  light, 
or  medium."  It  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  English 
housewife  demands  quite  so  much  information,  but 
she  will  shortly  demand  more  than  is  at  present  pro¬ 
vided.  Quite  often  nowadays  no  information  is  given 
e.xcept  the  name,  and  that  sometimes  seems  to  be 
either  ambiguous  or  actually  misleading.  Many 
potted  goods  are  inadequately  marked.  When  we 
buy  what  is  called  ‘‘  Potted  chicken  and  ham,”  we 
want  to  know  how  much  chicken  there  is  in  it,  and 
how  much  ham;  is  it  a  case  of  “fifty-fifty”? 

Fifty-Fifty 

In  the  old  pioneering  days  in  North  America,  it 
was  often  the  custom  for  trains  to  have  a  midday 
halt,  during  which  the  passengers  got  out  to  have  a 
meal  at  the  local  “  eat-house.”  One  such  “  eat- 
house  ”  was  famous  for  its  rabbit  pie.  The  owner  was 
once  asked  how  he  managed  to  supply  good  rabbit 
pie  so  cheaply  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  rabbits 
were  not  very  plentiful.  The  owner  explained  that 
he  put  a  little  horse  into  the  pie  as  well  as  rabbit. 
"  Mow  much  horse  ?”  asked  his  friend.  “  Fifty-fifty,” 
was  the  reply;  “  one  horse,  one  rabbit.” 

How  the  Manufacturer  can  Help  the  Consumer 

The  modern  tendency  to  buy  food  ready  prepared 
is  undoubtedly  well  established  by  now,  and  few 
modern  housewives  would  welcome  a  return  to  the 
old  arrangement  of  preparing  most  things  at  home. 
Even  if  the  modern  woman  wishes  to  have  home- 
prepared  foods,  it  is  often  impossible  for  her  to  do 
so,  for  she  has  no  time  herself,  and  cannot  get 
adequate  domestic  help  at  a  reasonable  price.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  buy  more  and  more  manufactured  foods, 
it  is  clear  that  we  shall  insist  on  having  more  in¬ 
formation  about  their  origin  and  make-up.  The  idea 
of  giving  descriptions  of  the  contents  on  food 
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packages  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  one.  Already,  for 
example,  the  manufacturers  of  certain  baby  foods 
give  on  their  labels  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
food,  sometimes  with  further  valuable  notes.  But 
this  principle  should  be  much  more  widely  adopted. 
The  manufacturer  who  prepares  a  wholesome  com¬ 
modity  under  modern  hygienic  conditions  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  telling  the  truth  about  the  product  that  he 
puts  on  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  r.ny  manu¬ 
facturer  who  knows  that  he  would  lose  custom  by 
letting  the  public  know  how  his  products  are  pre¬ 
pared  is  only  a  “  confidence-trick  ’’  man,  and  does 
not  deserve  to  succeed.  When  made-up  foods  are 
properly  labelled,  the  best  preparations  will  soon  be 
recognised,  and  inferior  products  will  be  gradually 
ousted  from  the  market. 

Ideals  and  Advertising 

Advertisements  arc  often  magnificent  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  but  are  they  as  truthful  as  we 
should  like  them  to  be?  Do  they  give  us  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  commodity?  Alas,  not  often.  Yet  the 
manufacturer  who  publishes  full  details  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  methods  of  preparation,  etc.,  will  not 
only  help  the  consumer  but  he  will  also  help  himself. 
By  taking  his  customers  into  his  confidence  he  will 
soon  gain  their  loyalty  and  support.  Already  many 
progressive  manufacturers  realise  that  it  is  a  good 


thing  to  encourage  the  public  to  visit  their  factor! ,  s, 
and  see  the  conditions  under  which  the  foodstuffs  .:rc 
prepared;  but  not  many  manufacturers  yet  see  he 
value  of  descriptive  labelling,  advertising  of  recip  *s, 
methods,  etc.  This  method  of  procedure  is  open  to 
the  objection,  it  will  be  said,  that  these  manufactur  ts 
may  have  to  give  away  their  cherished  “  tr^de 
secrets."  But  how  much  will  they  actually  lose  bv 
this?  Practically  no  commodity  is  unique,  wh  ch 
means  to  say,  that  in  nearly  every  case  there  is  at 
least  one  other  firm  which  has  "  trade  secrets  "  o  a 
similar  nature.  The  Americans  have  already  t  is- 
covered  the  absurdity  of  keeping  their  proces  es 
secret,  and  they  are  willing  to  discuss  their  meth.  ds 
even  with  their  rivals.  This  seemingly  altrui^tic 
behaviour  is  in  reality  sound  business,  because  .  x- 
change  of  ideas  between  manufacturers  inevitably 
leads  to  mutual  benefit.  Manufacturers  who  adc  pt 
this  enlightened  policy  of  free  discussion  v,  ill 
obviously  have  no  hesitation  in  labelling  their  got  ds 
as  they  should  be  labelled.  The  housewife  will  tlien 
be  able  to  buy  standard  preparations  of  known  C(  n- 
stitution.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  will  prefer 
to  have  them  even  if  they  cost  a  little  more  than 
similar  products  of  doubtful  origin;  for  what  the 
housewife  wants  to  know  about  manufactured  foods 
is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 


Scientific  Progress  in  Dough- Making  Machinery 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago  most  of  the  dough 
made  in  this  country  was  mixed  by  hand;  hard 
laborious  work  it  was.  with  the  possibility  of  the 
human  element  not  doing  its  work  properly,  and  not 
by  any  means  a  hygienic  process. 

Only  the  large  firms  had  dough  machines,  which 
were  of  an  expensive  and  cumbersome  type,  beyond 
the  means  of  the  average  baker,  and  far  too  large  to 
suit  the  average  bakehouse. 

At  this  period  the  rotary  mixer  was  first  intro¬ 
duced.  and  became  very  popular:  it  eliminated  the 
hardest  work,  and  considerably  reduced  the  time 
taken  in  dough  making;  it  also  introduced  the  first 
step  in  hygiene  in  the  small  bakery. 

d'he  earliest  rotaries  were  made  for  hand  power, 
for  at  this  time  the  electric  motor  and  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engines  had  not  reached  a  commercial  stage, 
and  were  expensive  to  buy  and  to  maintain. 

A  long-felt  want  was  met  by  the  rotary  mixer,  and 
it  established  itself  for  a  time  as  the  standard  of 
dough  mixers. 

The  mi.xing  process  consisted  of  tumbling  the  flour 
and  liquor,  by  gravity,  through  a  grid  or  over  bars 
as  the  machine  rotated:  in  this  way  they  were  amal¬ 
gamated.  then  turned  out  into  a  trough  to  prove, 
not  always  thoroughly  mi.xed,  but  an  advance  upon 
badly  made  hand  doughs. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  science  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  dough-making  machinery,  and  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  open  type  kneader  were  introduced.  One 
of  the  first  was  the  "  Human  ’’  kneader,  so  called,  be¬ 
cause,  for  the  first  time  in  mechanical  dough  making, 
the  human  action  was  made  in  machine  form. 


^lany  advantages  were  claimed  over  the  rotary 
type  machine,  chief  among  them  being,  thorougli 
shaking  in  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  stretching, 
folding,  and  aerating  action  set  up  by  the  mixing  arm 
and  revolving  pan,  under  the  observation  and  control 
of  the  operator.  This  action  of  kneading  produced 
a  more  rapid  development,  and  equal  distribution  of 
gluten  and  yeast,  and  assured  a  thorough  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  ingredients,  and  by  the  stretching  action 
a  stiffer  dough  was  produced:  this  had  to  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  greater  amount  of  liquor,  consequently  a 
bigger  yield  was  obtained,  and  a  loaf  of  fine  texture 
and  good  volume. 

The  process  was  cleaner,  and  being  an  open  type 
machine  under  complete  control  the  dou.gh  could  be 
seen  during  the  whole  period  of  kneading. 

When  the  dough  was  taken  from  the  pan  it  lef‘  it 
as  clean  as  before  use,  and  quite  odourless. 

In  the  larger  bakeries  it  was  soon  recognised  that 
the  "  Human  "  kneader.  with  wheel-out  pans,  marl  ed 
a  big  advance  in  hygienic  dough  making:  cme 
kneader  with  several  pans  could  be  used,  and  in  this 
way  the  dough  was  not  touched  by  hand  in  the  wh  )le 
kneading  process. 

Scientific  progress  then  became  rapid,  and  from 
dough  untouched  by  hand,  through  the  medium  of 
the  open  type  kneader,  scaling,  moulding,  and  pr*  v- 
ing  then  became  automatic,  and  by  the  introduct’on 
of  the  travelling  oven  and  wrapping  machines  ve 
have  to-day  large  quantities  of  bread  all  over  the 
country  being  produced  untouched  by  hand  from 
commencement  to  finish. 
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Canning  Research 

The  is  extracted  from  Bulletin  Xo.  103-/I.  "'Scientific  Research  Applied  to  the 

Canning  Industry,"  xoliich  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
IVashington,  D.C.,  and  is  continued  from  last  month's  issue.  /U  xoe  have  pointed  out,  this 
pamphlet  gh-es  a  survey  of  the  scientific  xvork  carried  out  in  the  Association's  laboratories. 

PART  II.— TECHXOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS 


Til  ^  RESEARCH  laboratories  are  constantly 
stucl  'ing'  the  technolosji'ical  operations  of  canning: 
witl  a  view  to  preventing:  spoilag:e  and  improving: 
the  piality  of  the  finished  product.  The  occasion  for 
tlii>  work  sometimes  orig:inates  in  the  laboratories, 
and  sometimes  the  work  is  done  in  response  to 
inqi  lies  from  individual  members  who  have  ex- 
peri need  an  unusual  amount  of  spoilag:e  or  some¬ 
thin  :  objectionable  in  the  appearance  or  quality  of 
thei  product. 

Foreign  Metals 

(treat  Britain,  some  months  ago,  made  objection 
to  certain  canned  food  products  because  of  the 
pre'cuce  in  them  of  zinc  in  an  amount  slightly  e.x- 
eeeding  that  permitted  by  the  British  regulations. 
.An  investigation  of  the  source  of  the  zinc  showed 
that  galvanised  containers  had  been  used  for  tem- 
por.iry  storage  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  correct  this  condition. 

Discoloration  has  occurred  in  several  canned 
products  because  of  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
copi)er.  The  amount  of  copper  present  was  in- 
suftieient  to  he  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
Itealth.  hut  it  produced  discoloration  which  detracted 
from  the  appearance  of  the  product.  In  the  canning 
of  corn,  copper  or  brass  cookers  are  used  which  are 
coated  with  tin.  Eormerly  they  were  not  always 
coated,  hut  this  condition  has  been  corrected.  The 
tilling  machines  have  brass  valves  for  measuring  the 
corn  into  the  cans.  These  valves  do  not  give  up 
copper  to  the  corn  when  they  are  in  regular  use,  hut 
if  for  any  reason  the  machine  is  not  used  for  several 
day^.  a  very  slight  oxidation  occurs  on  the  surface 
so  that  the  first  corn  passing  through  takes  up  a  trace 
of  copper  from  the  valves.  This  copper  combines 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  set  free  in  processing  the  corn 
and  forms  black  sulphide  of  copper  and  thus  darkens 
the  entire  contents  of  the  can. 

The  laboratories  have  shown  that  when  the  amount 
of  copper  greatly  exceeds  one  part  per  million  of 
the  corn  (1/ 10, 000th  of  i  per  cent.)  the  corn  is 
sufficiently  darkened  to  lower  its  commercial  value. 
Th'*  presence  of  as  much  as  3/io.oooths  of  i  per 
cen‘.  of  copper  makes  the  product  almost  black.  The 
results  of  this  work  were  published  in  1915.  and  steps 
wc’  e  immediately  taken  to  eliminate  exposed  copper 
as  *ar  as  possible.  To  safeguard  against  the  trace  of 
coj  oer  taken  up  from  machines  that  have  been  out 
of  use  for  several  days,  special  precautions  for 
cle.  using  the  machines  are  taken  at  such  times. 

Details  of  Processing 

"^'he  work  done  by  the  laboratories  in  establishing 
api  ropriate  processes  is  discussed  later.  Difficulty  is 


sometimes  encountered  in  so  controlling  the  process 
that  cans  in  all  portions  of  the  retort  shall  receive 
heat  uniformly,  and  shall  receive  just  the  heat  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  desired.  The  retorts  must  be  properly 
equipped  with  pipes  to  admit  steam  and  water,  and 
to  drain  the  water  out  when  desired.  The  size  of 
these  pipes  is  important,  and  may  vary  in  individual 
plants  according  to  the  steam  pressure  carried  and 
the  peculiar  manipulation  desired  for  the  products 
packed.  The  retort  thermometers  are  located  in  a 
ho.x  protruding  from  the  side  of  the  retort.  When 
the  processing  is  done  in  dry  steam  a  vent  is  left 
open  in  the  side  of  this  ho.x  farthest  from  the  retort 
in  order  that  steam  may  blow  across  the  thermo¬ 
meter  bulb  and  thus  insure  good  distribution  of  heat. 

.Sometimes,  because  of  special  conditions,  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  cans  covered  with  water  in  the 
retort.  In  such  cases,  it  is,  of  course,  impracticable 
to  leave  a  vent  open  in  the  thermometer  box  and 
this  box,  therefore,  is  not  heated  quite  as  high  as 
the  body  of  the  retort,  and  the  temperature  indicated 
by  the  retort  thermometer  may  be  several  degrees 
lower  than  the  retort  temperature.  This  condition 
has  been  pointed  out.  and  must  he  considered  in 
processing. 

When  cans  larger  than  Xo.  2  size  are  processed 
under  pressure  at  temperatures  of  240°  F.  or  higher, 
the  blowing  off  of  the  steam  immediately  after  pro¬ 
cessing.  which  subjects  the  cans  immediately  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  causes  buckling  in  the  ends, 
and  this  in  turn  causes  leaks  in  the  seams.  To  safe¬ 
guard  against  this  the  cans  must  he  cooled  under 
pressure  while  in  the  retort.  It  will  he  seen  that  be¬ 
cause  of  such  variations  in  conditions  canners  are 
likely  to  over-process  some  products  and  thus  make 
their  colour  darker  or  disintegrate  them  more  than 
is  desired. 

Cooling  after  Processing 

In  canning  the  majority  of  food  it  is  customary  to 
cool  the  cans  in  water  after  processing.  With  some 
products  such  cooling  is  not  necessary,  provided  the 
cans  after  processing  are  stored  in  shallow  piles  or 
narrow  tiers  so  that  they  will  air-cool  within  a  short 
time.  If  they  are  stacked  in  large  masses  before 
being  properly  cooled  they,  of  course,  retain  their 
heat  for  a  number  of  days,  and  this  may  lead  to 
several  forms  of  deterioration.  With  acid  products 
the  action  of  the  contents  on  the  tin  plate  is  more 
severe  because  of  the  higher  temperature,  and 
springers  or  perforations  may  be  produced.  With 
many  products  some  form  of  “  stack  burning  ” 
occurs.  The  continued  heat  disintegrates  the  con¬ 
tents  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of  being 
over-cooked.  The  colour  is  also  darkened  to  an 
objectionable  degree. 
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With  certain  vegetables,  such  as  corn  and  peas, 
the  most  resistant  spores  of  thermophilic  bacteria 
are  not  always  destroyed  in  processing.  These  spores 
will  not  germinate  at  temperatures  below  100°  F. 
If  a  canned  product  is  stored  in  a  warehouse  in  large 
masses  so  that  the  cans  remain  for  several  days  at 
temperatures  materially  in  excess  of  100°  F., 

spoilage  may  occur.  This  whole  subject  has  been 
studied  by  the  research  laboratories  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  described  elsewhere,  and  detailed  suggestions 
have  been  made  regarding  the  matter. 

Storage  of  Canned  Foods 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  formation  of 
perforations  and  springers  has  been  briefly  discussed ; 
likewise  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  growth 
of  spores  of  thermophilic  bacteria  in  some  kinds  of 
canned  foods.  These  considerations  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  storage  of  canned  foods  by  both 
distributors  and  canners.  They  should  be  stored  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  is  practicable,  and  the 
storage-rooms  should  be  dry,  properly  ventilated, 
and  protected  against  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
that  might  cause  condensation  of  water  on  tlie  cans. 

Special  Forms  of  Discoloration 

It  sometimes  happens  that  individual  canncrs  en¬ 
counter  some  form  of  discoloration  that  is  u”ii-,ual 
and  is  caused  by  some  conditions  peculiar  t  )  their 
operations.  A  few  illustrations  of  such  studies  are 
cited. 

The  colouring  matter  in  the  outer  coating  of  some 
varieties  of  beans  forms  a  combination  with  iron 
which  has  a  dark  purple,  almo.st  black,  colour. 
Special  precautions  for  the  canning  of  such  products 
are  sometimes  necessary.  One  canner  who  packs  a 
variety  of  string  beans,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
slightly  coloured,  found  that  in  his  canned  products 
the  seeds  had  taken  on  such  a  dark  colour  that  they 
showed  through  the  hull,  presenting  an  undesirable 
appearance.  Investigation  revealed  that  he  was 
giving  a  process  that  was  unnecessarily  long,  and 
shortening  it  to  the  proper  length  eliminated  the 
dark  colour. 

Beets  are  sometimes  canned  whole  and  sometimes 
after  slicing.  Discoloration  has  occurred  at  the 
centre  of  the  sliced  beets.  This  was  found  to  be  due 
to  allowing  them  to  stand  too  long  after  slicing 
before  they  were  canned.  Under  these  conditions  an 
enzyme  at  the  centre  of  the  beet,  which  had  not  been 
destroyed  in  blanching,  produced  a  marked  darken¬ 
ing.  This  was  eliminated  by  prompt  canning  after 
slicing. 

Ketchup  sometimes  shows  a  black  band  in  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  next  to  the  cork.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  due  to  a  leak  in  the  closure  sufficient  to 
admit  air  but  not  large  enough  to  admit  bacteria  and 
produce  spoilage. 

Canned  okra  sometimes  shows  a  black  discolora¬ 
tion  on  the  cut  ends  of  the  pieces.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  iron  knives  used  for 
cutting  the  product. 

Black  spots  of  iron  sulphide  have  occurred  in  salmon 
cans,  and  discoloured  the  salmon  and  the  liquid. 
These  were  found  to  be  associated  with  loose  seams 
and  paper  gaskets. 


Somewhat  similar  to  these  difficulties  with  regard  1 
to  discoloration  are  the  complaints  that  broken  glass  m 
has  been  found  in  salmon,  crab,  and  shrimp.  Wli  n-  I 
ever  investigated,  however,  the  glass-like  partides 
proved  to  be  crystals  of  magnesium  ammoni.im 
phosphate,  a  harmless  substance  occurring  natur  lly 
in  these  products,  but  only  forming  visible  crys:als 
under  certain  conditions  such  as  extremely  s’ow 
cooling. 

Materials  Used  in  Canning 

The  laboratories  have  given  considerable  attent  on 
to  a  wide  range  of  materials  used  in  canning,  both 
in  connection  with  the  machinery  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  food  itself.  The  work  done  with  water, 
salt,  and  sugar  illustrates  the  nature  of  these  inve  li¬ 
gations. 

Water. — There  is  a  general  impression  that  when 
hard  wafer  is  used  for  canning  it  has  a  toughening 
effect  on  the  product.  This  is  not  generally  tr  ie.  \ 
After  studying  a  wide  range  of  products  the  labora-  . 
tories  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  tough  n-  | 
ing  effect  occurs  only  with  peas  and  shelled  bea  is. 

In  efforts  to  overcome  it  softeners  have  been  u-ed  ^ 
to  soften  the  water  used  for  blanching  and  in  ihe  I 
preparation  of  the  diluted  brine  added  to  the  c  11.  i 
Such  softened  water,  however,  when  used  in  both  4 
blanching  and  brine  sometimes  produces  an  unde.sir-  : 
able  flat  taste.  -Many  canners  have  now  adopted  the  I 
medium  course  of  using  softened  water  for  blanch- 
ing  but  hard  water  for  brine. 

Multiplication  of  by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  ! 
United  .States  during  recent  years  has  added  a  new  | 
problem  to  our  water  supply,  and  especially  to  the  : 
canning  industry.  The  effluent  of  such  plants  con-  ’i 
tains  phenol  bodies  which  combine  with  the  chlorine  1 
used  by  municipalities  for  treating  water.  The  roult  n 
is  the  formation  of  chlorophenols,  which  give  the  1 1 
water  an  objectionable  flavour  that  has  caused  a  [.i 
good  deal  of  annoyance  in  some  cities.  Even  wlien  a 
these  chlorophenols  are  present  to  such  a  slierht  y 
extent  that  the  water  is  accepted  by  the  cities  and  for  |i 
general  use  in  the  homes,  it  sometimes  imparts  to  |' 
canned  foods  an  undesirable  flavour.  \’^ery  few  can-  |! 
ning  plants  have  met  with  this  difficulty,  and  is 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  encountered  in  the  future.  |j 
The  laboratories  investigated  the  condition  in  the  d 
canning  plant  which  had  the  greatest  amount  of  j 
trouble,  and  were  able  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  a  | 
particular  set  of  coke  ovens.  .Steps  were  immediately  | 
taken  to  correct  the  condition.  1 

Salt. — The  United  States  standards  for  salt  permit  ’ 
the  presence  of  calcium  compounds  to  such  an  ex'eiit 
that  salt  barely  complying  with  those  standards  ini-  ' 
parts  to  brine  manufactured  with  it  all  the  objection¬ 
able  characteristics  of  hard  water.  The  laboratories  5 
have  pointed  out  the  degree  of  purity  of  salt  desired  ^ 
for  canning  peas  and  string  beans,  and  have  siig-  i 
gested  specifications  that  should  be  insisted  on  by  ] 
canners.  f^alt  manufacturers  are  in  position  to  ^ 
comply  with  these  specifications.  1 

Sugar. — The  canning  industry  almost  universilly  j 
uses  standard  granulated  sugar  for  all  products  to  \ 
which  sugar  is  added.  Sometimes  plantation  refi  led 
sugar  has  been  used,  and  in  such  cases  care  mus^  be  I 
e.xercised  that  the  amount  of  sulphite  sulphur  pre^'cnt  ^ 

(Continued  on  page  289.) 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 


()\'E  OF  the  most  strikiiij^  features  of  the  food- 
st  ffs  industry  is  the  f^reat  care  that  is  bestowed  by 
Ill'  St  manufacturers  on  raw  materials  and  processing; 
op  rations  in  order  to  ensure  a  hip;h  dejj;ree  of  purity 
in  their  jiroducts.  In  the  case  of  raw  materials,  the 
fo‘  d  manufacturer  is  lari^ely  in  the  hands  of  the 
suppliers,  unless  he  has  his  own  chemist  to  check 
an  tlyses,  or  unless  he  is  safep;uarded  by  reticulations 
cn  orcinn'  comiiliauce  with  some  standard  specitica- 
tio  1. 

.cid  calcium  phosphate  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
in;  erial  is  used  as  an  inp;redient  of  self-raisinj,^ 
llo  ir.  or  of  bakint;’  powder,  and  as  a  flour  improver. 

In  the  case  of  self-raisintf  flour  or  bakinj^^  powder, 
l»lii>sphate  powders  merely  act  as  an  acid  for  the 
l»r('duction  of  ctirbon  dio.xide  from  bicarbonate:  as 
a  flour  improver,  they  are  used  to  iinjirove  the  quality 
of  the  doup;h.  by  an  alteration  of  the  ])I1.  I'lie 
colloidal  behaviour  of  p;luteu  and  of  dou.qh  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  electrolytes 
piisent,  and,  accordintc  to  Bailey,  salts  which  con¬ 
tribute  trivalent  ions  such  as  P()|  effect  a  measurable 
nuxlification  of  the  dou.qh  properties.  ;ind  keep  the 
icUiten  in  a  coherent  condition. 

.bo  far,  there  has  been  no  definite  standard  set  up 
for  the  quality  of  acid  calcium  phosphate  in  the  Food 
;in(l  Druccs  .-\ct.  but  actiii”'  on  a  re^iort  issued  by  Or. 
Ilainil  in  1911,  on  “ 'I'he  Bleachinj.C  of  I'lour  and  the 
addition  of  so-called  Improvers  to  I-'lour  ”  (Cd.  5613), 
till  Ministry  of  Health  have  issued  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  which  su,q!j;est  that  the  amount  of  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.,  and, 
of  course,  as  re,ij;ards  arsenic  and  lead,  it  comes 
under  the  usual  standards  of  the  Food  and  Druj^s 
Act. 

The  Xatiomil  .Association  of  British  and  Irish 
Millers  recommend  0  3  per  cent,  acid  calcium  phos- 
plrite  for  improvin,y;  (Report  of  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  iqj/).  In  the  case 
of  self-raisin.y;  flours,  this  amount  is.  of  course, 
itreater. 

The  nnmufacture  of  acid  calcium  jihosphate  has 
I)ei  n  very  much  improved  in  recent  years,  and  now 
it  i-  possible  to  buy  it  in  a  very  hijih  det^ree  of  purity, 
with  less  than  i  part  per  million  of  arsenic,  less  than 
10  parts  per  million  of  lead,  and  less  than  0-25  per 
cent,  of  calcium  sulidiate.  Millers  have  become  very 
str  nfi;ent  about  the  quality  of  the  mtiterials  they  use 
in  dour.  and.  for  obvious  reasons,  a  material  with 
10  per  cent.,  or  even  1  per  cent.,  of  calcium  sulphate 
wcnld  find  no  sale. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  confusion  between 
tlu  acid  calcium  phosphate  which  is  prepared  by  the 
hundreds  of  tons  for  manure,  and  the  hifjhly  refined 


acid  calcium  phosphate  which  is  used  for  flour;  and, 
as  a  result,  both  the  makers  of  the  material  and  the 
users  feel  that  the  hij^’h  purity  of  the  product  to  be 
used  for  incorporation  with  Hour  should  be  recog¬ 
nised.  Hence  the  English  manufacturers,  led  by 
Alessrs.  Albright  and  Wilson  and  Messrs.  Boake 
Roberts,  are  a.sking  the  Board  of  Trade  to  certify 
the  material  as  a  Fine  Chemical  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  .Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act.  Pre¬ 
sumably  because  such  a  declaration  would  involve  a 
33i  per  cent,  duty  on  imported  material,  an  opposition 
has  been  set  up  by  certain  American  manufacturers 
and  their  factors  in  this  country,  and  the  anomalous 
position  has  resulted  that  certain  American  makers 
of  a  product  sold  entirely  for  foodstuffs  declare  that 
it  is  not  of  fine  chemical  quality. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  food¬ 
stuffs  will  disagree  with  this  suggestion.  Most 
emphatically,  everything  to  be  incorporated  in  foods 
should  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  purity  possible. 
The  whole  case  hinges  on  a  definition  of  a  fine  and 
a  heavy  chemical,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  fine  chemical.  The 
simplest  and  most  helpful  definition  is  to  make  purity 
a  criterion  and  state  that  when  very  special  methods 
of  i)roduction  have  to  be  adopted,  and  intimate  super¬ 
vision  by  skilled  chemists  is  required  to  produce  a 
substance  of  a  high  degree  of  iiurity,  then  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  a  fine  chemical.  One  regards  oil  of  vitriol 
as  a  heavy  chemical,  but  the  highly  refined  sulphuric 
;icid  for  analytical  purposes  as  a  fine  chemical.  The 
term  **  fine  chemical  ”  is  obviously  too  narrow,  and 
was  introduced  without  sufficient  investigation.  .A 
substance  should  be  graded  for  purity  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  consequently 
we  should  have  definite  brands  of  substances  for 
foodstuffs,  for  photographic  purposes,  for  analytical 
purposes,  and  so  on,  each  with  definite  standards  set 
up — in  the  case  of  foodstuffs — bv  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  confusion  about  the 
definition  of  fine  and  heavy  chemicals  will  not  be  a 
herring  across  the  trail,  and  leave  the  door  open  to 
the  introduction  of  impure  substances  into  foodstuffs. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  issued  a 
definite  standard  for  all  materials  to  be  used  in  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  that  the  user  should  be  safeguarded  from 
the  supply  of  inferior  and  impure  materials  by  the 
makers. 

Millers  insist  upon  having  a  material  of  fine 
chemical  quality,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  more  for 
it.  and  it  is  significant  that  they  have  sent  Dr. 
Humphrey  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  its  being 
a  fine  chemical. 


yjtn..-.  , 
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Trade  News 


AFTER  HA\TX(i  fallen  on  rather  evil  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  war,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  have 
apparently  made  a  striking  recovery  under  fresh 
leadership  in  the  last  three  years.  Following  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  losses,  three  years  ago  the  company  broke 
even  in  its  trading  profits;  in  1925  it  made  a  profit 
of  £100,000;  in  1926  one  of  £148,000;  while  during 
the  i>resent  year,  according  to  the  managing  director. 
“  the  curve  of  profits  ’*  has  continued  to  rise.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  company  has  apparently  been 
under  more  aggressive  management,  contributory 
factors  to  this  improvement  have  been  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  its  operations  in  fewer  factories,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  more  and  more  modern  equipment  in 
these  factories.  The  firm  is  now  operating  branch 
factories  at  Baltimore.  Maryland,  and  Toronto,  and 
it  is  said  that  other  plants  are  contemplated. 


The  firm  of  Angus  Watson  and  Co.  (Australia). 
Ltd.,  with  nominal  capital  of  £100,000.  was  registered 
at  Sydney  during  the  month.  This  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Angus  Watson  and  Co.,  and  a  representative  from 
the  company  will  shortly  visit  Sydney  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  a  factory  to  be  devoted  to  the 
canning  and  curing  of  fish,  meat,  and  fruits,  and  the 
manufacture  of  fish  and  meat  by-products. 


The  canning  of  fresh  asparagus  has  been  com¬ 
menced  at  Bathurst,  Xew  South  Wales,  and  the 
factory  is  now  working  at  high  pressure.  When  the 
season  closes  in  December,  the  factory  will  com¬ 
mence  the  canning  of  apples. 


Mr.  C.  S.  du  Mont,  of  Windsor  House.  X'ictoria 
Street,  London,  has  completed  a  large  installation 
of  machinery  for  the  packaging  of  jams,  jellies,  and 
preserves  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Kearley  and 
Tonge,  Southall.  There  are  two  complete  lines  of 
machinery.  Each  line  consists  first  of  a  rotary  bottle 
washer  and  rinser;  then  an  automatic  drying  con¬ 
veyor,  the  containers  going  from  this  drier  directly 
into  the  Piston  Type  \’isco  Filling  Machine,  and 
from  there  automatically  discharging  on  to  con¬ 
veyors  that  carry  them  to  the  capping  operation 
and  then  .storage  or  labelling.  This  plant  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  packers  of  jams 
and  jellies. 

*  *  * 

During  the  1926-27  season,  fourteen  beet  sugar 
factories  were  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  home-grown  sugar.  Five  new  factories  are 
])lanned  for  the  next  season. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Canners'  Association 
announced  recently  that  1.943.279  dozen  tins  of 
canned  fruit  were  produced  in  Australia  last  season, 
of  which  1,500,000  dozen  tins  were  consumed  locally, 
leaving  400,000.  or  about  30  per  cent.,  for  export. 
An  agreement  has  been  reached  whereby  growers 


of  canning  fruits  will  receive  a  minimum  of  £12  a 
ton  from  the  canneries  this  season.  An  effort  is  beii 
made  to  secure  a  higher  price  for  apricots,  whiili 
crop  is  generally  light. 

*  *  * 

Of  approximately  1.000,000  cwt.  of  tinned  be.  f 
imported  into  the  U.K.  during  1926,  about  77  per 
cent,  came  from  the  Argentine  and  10  per  cent,  from 
Uruguay;  about  6  per  cent,  came  from  Australii. 
and  2-6  per  cent,  from  U.S.A..  and  i  8  per  ceir , 
from  New  Zealand. 

*  *  * 

.\t  least  one-half  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the  states  i  f 
Morelos  and  (luerrero.  in  Mexico,  is  wasted,  and 
l)lans  are  under  way  for  establishing  a  cannir,^ 
factory.  The  local  production  of  sugar  will  be  an 
adxantage.  *  *  * 

We  have  received  the  following  Trade  Catalogue: 

Andrew  and  Sitter,  23.  (loszeell  Road.  Alders^at, . 
f.ondon.  E.U.i. — Catalogue  Xo.  49.  describing 
Jager’s  Patent  Can  and  Jar  Filler,  the  “  E.xtr;  - 
jector.”  for  viscous  licpiids  and  semi-solids. 

'The  Premier  TilteiTress  Co.,  Ltd.,  T'insbnry  Paze- 
ment  House.  London,  E.C .2.  Machines  for  cannin2 
foodstuffs  under  vacuum.  'I'he  air  is  extracted  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  operation  of  seaming  on  or  seal¬ 
ing  of  the  lids  or  bottoms  at  high  speeds.  Another 
appliance  is  the  “  Mikro  ”  Tin  Plate  Gauging 
A])paratus.  These  machines  are  stated  to  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  worked  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions.  and  they  are  now  in  use  in  many  factories 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

I)are\  \V entzeorth.  26,  I’ietoria  Street,  f.ondon. 
S.ii'.x. — pamphlet  describing  steam-controlled  hot 
water  heating  and  the  Linfield  Heater-Circulator. 

Herbert  Morris,  Ltd.,  Louy^hhorougli. — An  attrac¬ 
tive  and  instructive  booklet  dealing  with  Morris 
Hand  (Overhead  Cranes. 


Enquiries 

'The  foUozoing  are  extraeted  from  letters  zoe  haze 
lately  reeeiz'ed.  It'e  shall  be  glad  to  put  interested 
parties  in  toueh  zoith  the  zeriters.  or  to  insert  replies 
in  the  Correspondenee  eolumns. 


4.  “  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  me  tlie 
name  and  address  of  manufacturers  of  Red  Sausai  e 
Colour,  for  butchers’  use,  which  shall  keep  the  meat 
a  red,  beefy  colour  when  mixed  with  preservative 
powder  (SO,)  or  madam  powder.  The  colour  mU't 
comply  with  any  Act  now  in  force.” 

*  *  * 

5.  “  Some  time  ago  we  procured  from  F(>(  n 
Maxufacture  a  working  recipe  for  Lemon  Cur  l, 
which  we  have  found  highly  successful.  Our  co  1- 
fectioner  customers  are  frequently  asking  us  fur 
another  article  known  in  the  trade  as  Piping  Jell  . 
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and  we  would  be  extremely  oblij^ed  if  you  could 
fir  nish  us  with  a  working^  recipe  for  this  article.  Any 
confectioner  could  give  you  a  sample  (Messrs. 
Rciishaw,  Mitcham,  being  considered  the  best),  hut. 
if  not  procurable,  we  would  endeavour  to  find  a 
sa  nple  locally.” 

*  *  * 

I).  Further,  we  have  a  good  connection  with  con- 
fcitioners  for  bottled  fruits  and  jams,  and  have  been 
a^  ed  several  times  of  late  for  confectioners’  Piping 
Ic’iv.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  suit- 
ali'.'  formula  for  this  commodity.  Fan  you  help  us  in 
till  matter?"  *  *  * 

7.  ■■  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  how  to  make  a 
1^0  >d  Salad  Cream?  1  have  plenty  of  good  gum 
tra.;acanth.  which.  1  believe,  can  he  used  in  place  of 
s  to  prevent  the  emulsion  separating.  1  do  not 
wa  It  to  use  eggs  unless  it  is  essential.  1  have  also 
pli  ity  of  olive  oil,  citric  acid,  and  acetic  acid.  1 
she  uld  want  to  make  about  ten  gallons  at  a  time. 
Til  s  product  must  he  good,  (juality  being  more 
im-'ortant  than  price.  I  would  prefer  using  dried  milk 
to  resh,  if  possible." 


.  ”  Would  you  also  advise  me  how  1  could  obtain 
information  with  reference  to  obtaining  a  quantita- 
tivi  analysis  of  the  Pectin  Content  of  a  h'ruit  Juice  in 
solution?  We  use  .\cetone  for  separation,  hut  are 
not  quite  clear  as  to  the  filtering  and  drying  methods 
usually  employed.  .\lso.  how  can  I  estimate  the  11- 
ioii'  as  represented  by  the  symbol  P  of  the  same 
solution?  We  are  busy  with  Orange  Jelly  Marmalade, 
and  sometimes  have  trouble  with  an  odd  hatch." 


().  "  We  are  makers  of  a  line  called  Cokernut  Jelly, 
and  are  having  trouble  now.  and  especially  in  the 
summer,  through  it  going  what  we  call  mouldy.  .X 
itru  u  coat  forms  on  the  outside  of  each  piece.  Could 
vou  tell  us  the  reason  for  this  and  how  to  avoid  it  ? 

■■  We  are  using  ground  gelatine.  To  i  Ih.  we  put 
3  111',  of  water.  The  sugar  and  glucose  is  then  boiled. 
When  cooked  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
to  iro  off  the  boil,  and  then  poured  on  top  of  the 
ttelatine.  Red  colour,  tartaric  acid,  flavour,  and 
cocoa-nuts  are  then  added,  and  the  hatch  poured  on 
to  a  cold-water  plate  to  set.  When  ready  it  is  cut  up 
into  pieces  and  boxed. 

"If  you  can  help  us  in  this  matter  we  shall  he 
extremely  obliged.” 

,  *  *  * 

to.  •*  As  a  suhscrilrer  to  your  journal,  woidd  you 
please  let  us  know  if  an  effervescing  health  salt  in 
powder  form  should  he  heated  or  dried  before 
bottling,  and.  if  so.  why?  Also  if  there  are  any 
reasons  against  its  keeping  properties  for  tropical 
countries  ?  We  would  he  obliged  if  you  could  give  us 
a  sample  formula  for  a  health  salt  suitable  for  warm 
climates,  and  any  hints  as  to  packing  in  order  that 
such  a  preparation  might  have  good  keeping 
<liial  ties.  *  *  * 

11.  ”  Can  you  let  us  have  the  names  and  addresses 
of  makers  of  a  Cone  Type  Machine  suitable  for 
trrin  ling  almonds?” 


Correspondence  on  Gelatine 

To  THE  Editor 

Ue.\R  Sir.  February  7.  1928 

Received  the  other  day  a  copy  of  your  Food 
M.\nuk.\cturk  journal,  January  issue.  Am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  item  on  Gelatine.  Where 
the  article  treats  of  its  usage  in  ice-cream,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  giving  you  additional  facts  that 
are  not  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness.  In 
the  first  place.  1926  .census  showed  there  were 
327. 000. 000  gallons  of  ice-cream  made  in  U.S.A. 
Phere  is  ai)proximately  22i  per  cent,  of  gelatine  used 
in  every  500  gallons  of  ice-cream,  and  we  figure  the 
total  consumption  of  gelatine  in  the  ice-cream  in¬ 
dustry  as  S. 000. 000  annually,  as  about  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  ice-cream  made  in  this  country  contains 
gelatine. 

T'he  article  speaks  of  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages:  it  is  all  advantage  to  attach  the  use  of 
gelatine  to  ice-cream.  Gelatine  acts  as  a  stabiliser  in 
ice-cream  in  that  it  keeps  the  component  parts  of 
the  mix  finely  divided,  prevents  the  separation  of  the 
butter  fat.  and  solids  not  fat.  from  the  water.  Ice¬ 
cream  can  he  made  very  i)alatahle  without  the  use 
of  gelatine  if  it  is  served  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  time  of  making,  hut  if  held  beyond  that  period 
becomes  very  grainy  and  coarse,  and  is  not  com¬ 
parable  to  the  fine,  smooth,  wholesome  ice-cream 
that  is  produced  with  the  addition  of  so  little  as  i  of 
1  per  cent,  of  gelatine.  There  is  more  nearly  .\  of 
I  per  cent,  of  gelatine  used  in  ice-cream  than  \ 
of  I  per  cent,  as  quoted.  It  not  only  lends  a  body 
and  te.xture  to  the  finished  ice-cream  hut  helps  to  re¬ 
tain  that  most  desirable  feature,  and  it  is  as  essential 
in  ice-cream  that  is  dished  in  restaurants  and  hotels 
as  it  is  in  any  that  is  served  in  the  home. 

It  is  wholly  incorrect  to  say  that  if  more  than 
I  of  I  per  cent,  is  used  in  ice-cream  mix  that  it 
destroys  the  flavour,  owing  to  the  absorbing  property 
of  the  gelatine.  The  edible  gelatines  that  are  made 
and  sold  in  this  country,  complying  with  the  United 
States  ])nre  food  laws  and  as  used  by  the  ice-cream 
manufacturers,  would  not  destroy  the  flavour  or 
change  it  in  the  least,  and  to  refer  to  it  as  is  done 
in  the  article  is  wholly  incorrect. 

It  is  wholly  wrong  to  refer  to  the  usage  of  gelatine 
as  a  mask  for  inferior  quality  or  age  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  It  positively  does  not  influence  the  making 
of  ice-cream  in  that  respect  at  all.  None  of  its 
proi)erties  are  such  as  to  lend  it  to  that  usage.  It 
acts  as  a  stabiliser  jnire  and  simple,  facts  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  e.xtensive  research  that  has  been  carried 
on  in  U.S.A.  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Bogues’  work 
was  done  a  good  many  years  ago.  and  am  pleased  to 
enclose  for  your  information  a  textbook  on  gelatine, 
put  out  by  the  Mellon  Institute  two  years  ago,  treat¬ 
ing  entirely  of  edible  gelatine,  which  refutes  any  ideas 
that  it  might  be  an  adulterant  or  an  inferior  product 
used  in  the  making  of  ice-cream.  Won’t  you  also 
refer  to  the  passages  on  the  value  of  gelatine  com¬ 
bined  with  milk  for  infant  feeding?  That  is  a  feature 
that  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  in  this  country. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  B.  EMOXn, 

Essex  Gelatine  Company.  Manager. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Commercial  and  Legal  News 

(The  Editor  docs  not  accept  responsibility  for  any  errors  7\.’hich  ntay  occur  in  the  folloioing  notices.) 


London  Gazette  Information 

Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

Report  on  Currants,  Sultanas,  and  Raisins. 

'file  Stancliiij^-  Committee  set  up  under  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Marks  Act.  1926.  by  the  Minister  of  Aj^riculture 
and  Fisheries,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
have  reported  on  their  inquiry  as  to  whether  imported 
currants,  sultanas,  and  raisins  should  he  required  to 
hear  an  indication  of  origin. 

Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  directly  from 
il.M.  Stationery  ( )ftice  or  throuj,di  any  bookseller. 

Reduction  of  Capital. 

United  Foyptian  .Salt.  Ltd.  and  Reduced.  A 
petition  presented  to  the  Hij.ch  Court  on  October  31. 

1927.  for  confirming;  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of 
this  company  from  £300.000  to  £150.000  is  directed 
to  he  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Kve  on  Feliruary  20. 

1928. 

I  ’oluntary  Liquidations. 

British  Beet  (Irowers.  Ltd.  Resolved  January 
23  that  the  company  lie  wound  up  voluntarily,  and 
that  Mr.  E.  J.  Summers.  6.  Broad  Street  Place.  E.C.. 
be  appointecl  liquidator. 

Trafford  Park  B.acon  Factory.  Ltd.  Resolved 
January  12  that  the  company  he  wound  up  voluntarily, 
and  that  Mr.  C.  E.  \V.  Lavender.  18.  Exchanj^e 
Street.  Manchester,  chartered  accountant,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  liquidator. 

I'ooDSTUFFS.  Ltd.  Resolved  January  17  that  the 
company  he  wound  up  voluntarily,  and  that  Mr.  P2. 
Oates.  LA..  371  to  377.  Corn  E.xchang^e  Buildings. 
Manchester,  he  appointed  liquidator. 

Meeting  to  Hear  Liquidator's  Report. 

Home  Dainties.  Ltd.  General  meetings  of  members 
of  this  company  will  he  held  at  226  to  228.  Bank 
I'hamhers.  329.  High  Holborn.  M'.C.i.  on  March  2 
at  12  noon.  Liquidator.  T.  D.  Marshall. 

Partnerships  Dissok'cd . 

Leckexhy  and  Co.  (Mary  Hannah  Leckenhy, 
Harold  Monkman.  and  Leonard  iMonkman).  sauce 
manufacturers.  Piccadilly,  York.  Mutual  dissolution, 
November  i,  1927. 

Warn  and  Sons  (Wm.  John  Warn,  Chas.  Edward 
Warn,  and  Horace  Lisle  Taylor),  formerly  carrying 
on  business  as  brewers  and  maltsters,  wine,  spirit, 
and  tobacco  merchants,  at  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 
Mutual  dissolution  as  from  December  31.  1927. 

Debts  by  Warn  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  brewers,  etc.,  of 
Tetbury.  Gloucestershire,  which  company  continues 
the  business . 


New  Companies 

The  undermentioned  particulars  of  Xcze  Compani  s 
recently  registered  arc  taken  from  the  Paily  Regist  r 
compiled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Company  Rcgi  • 
tration  .Igoibv.  116-1 18,  Chancerv  Lane,  Londo  . 
\V.C.2. 

“  Ano.merinc.-on-.Sea  Lido,”  Li.mited.  (22710  1 
Regd.  January  5,  1928.  150.  Southampton  Ro  , . 
W.C.i.  'I'o  take  over  tlie  bus.  cd.  on  at  .-\ngmerin;- 
on-Sea  as  ”  Lido.”  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  co  i- 
tractors  for  the  supply  of  refreshments,  etc.  Xoi.i. 
Cap.:  £1.000  in  1  -  shares. 

Park  Lane  Coneectioxery  Company.  InMiTi  t. 
(227195)  Regd.  Jan.  7.  1928.  Weston  Hill.  Bar, y 
Dock.  Glam.  To  take  over  the  bus.  heretofore  cd. 
on  at  Barry  as  tlie  ”  Park  Lane  Confectionery  Co 
Xom.  Cap.:  £3.000  in  £i  shares. 

Heaps  and  Heaps,  Limited.  (227177)  Reiid. 
January  7.  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of 
and  dlrs.  in  confectionery,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £100  in 
£i  shares. 

Peter  Hunter.  Limited.  (227150)  Regd.  Januan 
6.  1928.  47.  Rusholme  Road,  Manchester.  To  carry 
on  the  l)us.  of  wholesale  and  retail  meat  salesman, 
etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1.000  in  £1  shares. 

R.  H.  lY  R.  J.  Balderstone.  Li.mited.  (2272441 
Regd.  January  10.  1928.  164.  Greengate,  Salford. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  wholesale  grocers  now  cd. 
on  at  .Salford  as  ”  R.  H.  N'  R.  J.  Balderstoiu  " 
Xom.  Ca]). :  £6,000  in  £i  shares. 

Eatons,  Limited.  (227256)  Registered  January 
11,  1928.  74,  .\lbert  Road.  Widnes.  To  take  o\er 
the  bus.  of  a  baker,  confectioner,  cafe  jiropr..  etc., 
cd.  on  at  Widnes.  as  ”  C.  A.  !•'.  Eaton  ”  and 
”  Pdatons.”  Xom.  Cap.:  £5.000  in  £i  shares. 

Wilks’  Pies,  Limited.  (227273)  Regd.  Jan.  11. 
1928.  Borough  Bakery,  .Slaterfield.  Bolton.  To  take 
over  the  bus.  of  a  pie  mnfr.,  baker,  and  confectioner 
cd.  on  at  Bolton.  Xom.  Cap.  :  £3.000  in  £i  shares. 

Veast-\Tte,  Limited.  (227304)  Regd.  Jan.  13. 
1928.  33.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.4.  To  acquire  a.nd 
hold  5.500  fully  ])aid  shares  of  £i  each  in  Irvine's 
Veast-\’ite,  Ltd.  (being  the  whole  of  the  issued  share 
cap.  of  that  co.).  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnirs. 
and  sellers  of  patent  medicines  and  jiroprietary 
articles,  etc.  Xom.  Ca]). :  £360.000  in  1.200.000  jnef. 
ord.  shares  of  5s.  and  1,200,000  def.  shares  of  is. 
Minimum  suhsn.  7  shares. 

William  Dore,  Limited.  (227356)  Regd.  Jan.  14. 
1928.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  grocer  and  pro¬ 
vision  mcht.  now  cd.  on  at  340.  Willows  Lane. 
Bolton,  and  at  231,  .St.  Helens  Road.  Bolton,  as 
“William  Dore.”  Xom.  Cap.:  £5,000  in  £i  shaies. 
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I  MiTED.  (JJ7663)  Regcl.  Jan.  j8.  To  carry  on  the 

I) '  s.  of  mnfrs.  of  chocolates  and  confectionery,  etc. 
.\om.  Cap.:  £1,000  in  £i  shares.  ^Minimnm  subsn., 

-  shares. 

Rose's  Supi'ly  Stores  (Kent),  Li. mixed.  (227739) 

K  gd.  Feb.  1.  1928.  i,  King  Street,  Dover.  To  take 
0  er  the  bus.  of  a  vvliolesale  and  retail  grocer  and 
piovision  mcht.  now  cd.  on  at  56  and  58.  King  Street. 

S  luhvich,  Kent,  as  “  Rose’s  Supply  Stores.”  Xoin. 

]). :  £5.000  in  £i  shares. 

Arlette.  Limited.  (227715)  Regd.  Feb.  i.  1928. 

1  ’  t.  The  Parade,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwick.  To 
t;;  a*  over  the  bus.  of  a  confectioner  cd.  on  at 
97.  lligli  Street.  King’s  Heath,  Birminghatn,  and 
gv>.  The  Parade.  Sutton  Coldfield.  Xoin.  Cap.: 

£  .000  in  £i  shares. 

I.  C.  Saxderso.x  (1928).  Li.mited.  (227767)  Regd. 

II) .  2.  1928.  Bank  Street.  Ashton-under- Lyne.  To 
c.i.  ry  on  bus.  as  bakers  and  confectioners,  etc.  Xoin. 

(.  ]).:  £500  in  £i  shares. 

II.  Boormax  axd  Co.mi’axv  (Textkrdex ).  Limited. 
(_-’75<I4)  Regd.  Jan.  26.  1928.  High  Street.  Tenter- 
(irii.  Kent.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  grocers  and  pro- 
M^ion  dlrs.,  wine  inchts.,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £20.000  in 
£1  shares  (17.000  pref.  and  3.000  ord.). 

Stott  and  Buiuiers,  Limited.  (227707)  Regd.  Jan. 
31.  1928.  47.  Minories.  F.i.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
grocers,  provision,  and  genl.  mchts.,  etc.  Xoin. 

( 'ap. :  £1.000  in  £i  shares. 

lloi.l.AXD  AXD  liARRETT.  I>IMHED.  (227489)  Regd. 
Jan.  21,  1928.  18.  Xorth  Street.  Bishops  Stortford. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  jirodnce  and  provision  mchts.. 
grocers,  etc.  X’oin.  Cap.:  £50.000  in  £1  shares. 

James  Turxer  axd  Co.mpaxv  (Loxdox),  Li.mited. 
(-•27571)  Regd.  Jan.  25.  1928.  7.  (Quality  Court. 

(  liancery  Lane.  \V.C.2.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
l>:ovision  inchts.  and  dlrs.,  etc.  Xoin.  Cap.:  £1,000 
in  £i  shares  (750  pref.  and  250  ord.). 

Rcteev  Produce  Co.mpaxv.  I.imited.  (227741 ) 
l\egd.  Feb.  i.  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs. 
of  sausages  and  similar  produce,  etc.  Xom.  Ca)). : 
1-200  in  £i  shares. 

R.  S.  H.  SvxDiCATE.  Limited.  (227859)  Regd. 

'  eb.  6.  1928.  161-169.  Cromwell  Road,  Earls  Court. 
^.W  .5.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  proprs.  of  hotels  and 
restaurants,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. :  £5,000  in  £i  shares. 

Campbell  axd  Hart.  Limited.  (227820)  Regd. 
reb.  4,  1928.  II.  St.  Peter  Street,  Ashton-imder- 
Lyne.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  confectioners,  etc. 
'.’om.  Cap.:  £1.000  in  £i  .shares. 

CoLLEDOE  Rov  AXD  CoMPAXV.  Ll.MITED.  (227819) 
Regd.  Feb.  4.  1928.  Brighton  Street.  Red  Bank, 
danchester.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and 
refiners  of  and  dlrs.  in  oils,  fats,  and  greases,  starch 
ind  starch  products,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £i.oco  in  £i 
''hares. 

H.  C.  Browxixc.,  Limited.  (227894)  Regd.  Feb.  8. 
19-8.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bakers,  confectioners, 
re.staurant  and  cafe  proprs..  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £4.000 
in  £i  shares. 


Tho.mas  axd  Hvslop,  Li.mited.  (227946)  Regd. 
Feh.  9,  1928.  36,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool.  To  carri¬ 
on  the  bus.  of  grocers  and  provision  mchts.  and  dlrs., 
etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £10.000  in  £i  shares  (5.000  pref. 
and  5.000  ord.). 

Associ.ated  C.aterixg  Company,  Limited.  (227917) 
Regd.  F'eb.  9,  1928.  42.  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  indicated  by  the  title.  Xom. 
cap.:  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Burc.ox  axd  Co.mpaxv  (Liverpool).  Limited. 
(227327)  Regd.  Jan.  14,  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
of  mnfrs..  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  sweets, 
tobacco,  and  stationery,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £5.000 
in  £i  shares. 

Lowsbvs  Caees.  Limited.  (227351 )  Regd.  Jan.  14. 
1928.  13.  X’ictoria  .Street.  Liverpool.  To  carry  on  the 
bus.  indicated  by  the  title.  Xom.  Cap. :  £3.000  in  £i 
shares. 

.-\.  K.  llouoiiTox  AXD  Sons,  Limited.  (227358) 
Regd.  Jan.  16.  1928.  Fdienezer  Bakery,  Shorne.  Kent. 
To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  baker  and  confectioner  and 
corn  dir.  cd.  on  at  Shorne.  Kent.  Xom.  Cap. :  £2.000 
in  £i  shares  (i.ooo  ord.  and  i.ooo  pref.). 

Chadwicks  (Rochdale),  Li.mited.  (227398)  Regd. 
Jan.  18.  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and 
dlrs.  in  aerated  and  mineral  waters,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.: 
£3.000  shares  in  £i  shares. 

Bolton  Direct  Family  Supply,  Limited.  (227429) 
Regd.  Jan.  19,  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs. 
of  mineral  waters  and  the  like  cd.  on  at  .Arkwright 
Street.  Bolton,  as  the  Bolton  Direct  Family  Supply. 
Xom.  Cap.:  £7.000  in  £i  shares. 

Baleour.  Limited.  (227428)  Regd.  Jan.  19,  1928. 
75  and  77.  Marchmont  Street.  Tavistock  Square, 
\V.C.i.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bakers  and  con¬ 
fectioners,  hotel  keepers,  etc.  Xom.  Cap.:  £1. coo  in 
£1  shares. 

Eaton  Hall  Bakery  Company.  Limited.  (227483) 
Regd.  Jan.  21,  1928.  i.  Brixton  Road,  S.W.  9.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  indicated  by  the  title.  Xom.  Cap.: 
£1.700  in  £i  shares. 

Croxley  Creex  Dairy  Co.mpaxv.  Limited. 
(227461)  Regd.  Jan.  20.  1928.  18.  Bedford  Row. 
W.C.i.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  indicated  by  the  title. 
.Xom.  Cap.:  £100  of  is.  shares. 

.Ash  and  Catherwood.  Li.mited.  (227454)  Regd. 
Ian.  20.  1928.  The  Bakery.  Hillingdon  Heath. 

L’.xbridge.  Middlesex.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
bakers  and  confectioners  cd.  on  at  Uxbridge  as 
“.Ash  and  Catherwood.”  Xom.  Cap.:  £1.000  in  £i 
shares. 

International  Delic.xcies.  Limited.  (227506) 
Regd.  Jan.  21.  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  retail 
and  wholesale  provision  mchts.  etc.  Xom.  Cap.: 
£2.500  in  £i  shares. 

Stabbacks  Process.  Li.mited.  (227661 )  Regd.  Jan. 
28,  1928.  To  acquire  the  benefit  of  certain  existing 
inventions  and  secret  processes  relating  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  perishable  commodities,  etc.  Xom.  Cap. : 
£1.000  in  £i  shares. 
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Current  Literature 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products 

The  Influence  of  Temperature  upon  Yield  and 
Ouality  of  Peas.  Y.  R.  Boswell.  {Canning  Age, 
I'ebruary,  1928,  12J.) 

Investig^ations  of  the  Use  of  Fruits  in  Ice-cream 
and  Ices.  1.  G.  D.  Turnbow  and  \V.  \’.  Cruess. 
{Fruits  Prods.  Jour.,  January,  1928,  (j.) 

Spice  Oils  versus  Spices  in  Food  Products.  F.  \V. 
Brown.  (Fruit  Prods.  Jour.,  January,  1928,  14.) 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Peach  Peeling  Solutions, 
(i.  Pitman.  {Fruit  I’rods.  Jour.,  January,  1928,  22.) 

Improvements  in  the  Processing  of  Salted 
.\lmonds.  \\  .  \’.  Cruess.  {Fruit  Prods.  Jour.. 

January,  1928,  29.; 

Chemical  Changes  Incident  to  Ripening  and 
Storage  in  the  Grimes  Apple.  F.  Gerhardt.  {Plant 
Physiol,  1926,  I,  251.) 

Fruit  Jellies.  P.  B.  Myers  and  G.  L.  Baker.  {Dela- 
zvarc  .Igric.  E.rp.  Sta.  Bull.,  1926,  No.  141,  14; 
Xo.  144, .3) 

Detection  of  Apple  Juice  in  **  Pure  Fruit  ”  Con¬ 
serves.  C.  F.  Muttelet.  {.Ann.  Falsif.,  1927,  20.  535. 1 
Influence  of  Method  of  Preparation  on  Chemical 
Composition  of  Preserved  Peas.  Lasausse.  {.Ann. 
Falsif,  1927,  20.  539.) 

Corrosion  and  Perforation  of  Tin  Cans.  R.  H. 
Eueck  and  H.  T.  Blair,  {tanner,  January  21,  1928 

1  in  Plate  and  the  Electrochemical  Series.  E.  II. 
Kohman  and  X.  H.  Sanborn,  {tanner,  January  14. 
1928,  19.) 

X’itamins  in  Canned  Foods,  \T. — Strawberries. 
E.  F.  Kohman,  \V.  H.  Eddy,  and  X.  Halliday.  {hid. 
and  Eng.  Cliem.,  February,  1928,  202.) 

Field  Grading  of  Tomatoes  for  Canning.  W’.  E. 
Lewis.  {Canner,  February  4.  1928,  9.) 

Cereal  Products 

The  World  Wheat  Situation,  1926-27.  A  Review 
of  the  Crop  Year.  {IF heat  Studies  of  Food  Res.  Inst. 
Stanford  I’niz'..  Cal.,  Xovember.  1927,  \’ol.  I\’, 
Xo.  i.J 

Wheat  Conditioning.  1).  W.  Kent-Jones.  (.'lrA'<r(/y 
Rez'.,  January,  1928,  10.) 

riie  Relation  of  Flour  Moisture  to  Bread  Yield. 
{.Arkady  Rev.,  January.  1928.  13.) 

Starch  in  Flour.  C.  L.  Alsberg.  {Cereal  t  hem.. 
1927.  4.  485.) 

\'alue  of  Hydrogen-Ion  Concentration  and  Buffer 
Value  Determination  in  Testing  and  L\se  of  b'lours. 
C.  G.  Harrel.  {Cereal  them.,  1927,  4.  423.) 

Use  of  Chromate  Solutions  as  Comparison 
.Standards  for  the  Determination  of  “  Gasoline 
Colour  \*alues.”  H.  Jorgensen.  (Cereal  them., 
1927,  4.  468.  ) 

Determination  of  Flour  Ash.  J.  Micka.  (Cereal 
Chem.,  1927.  4.  461.) 

Physical  Properties  of  Washed  Gluten.  T.  R. 
Janies  and  L.  X.  Huber.  (Cereal  Chem.,  1927.  4, 
449-) 

Heat  Coagulation  of  Gluten.  C.  L.  .Alsberg  and 
E  P.  Griffing.  (Cereal  Chem.,  1927.  4,  411.) 


Detection  and  Determination  of  Rice  Flour  ii 
other  Flours  and  in  Spices.  M.  Wagenaar.  (Zeii. 
Filters.  Lebensm,  1927,  54.  357. J 

.Alcohol  in  Bread.  \'.  Simpson  and  X.  Kniglu 
{.Am.  Food  Jour.,  1926,  21,  423.  443.) 

Protein  Survey  of  the  1926  Minnesota  Wheat  Crop 
R.  C.  Sherwood.  (The  Xortlnoestern  Miller,  U)2(,. 
148,  158a.) 

Alilling  and  Baking  Studies  with  Wheat  in  Xortl 
Dakota.  C.  E.  Alangels.  (.V.  Dakota  ,Sta.  Bui.,  192(1 

194.  69.) 

.A  Comparison  of  some  Physical  and  Chemical 
rests  for  Determining  the  Ouality  of  (iluten  in 
Wheat  and  Flour.  D.  A.  Coleman,  H.  B.  Dixon,  atui 
H.  C.  Fellows.  (Jour.  .Igr.  Res.,  1927,  34,  241.) 

Dairy  Products 

Influence  of  Separation  and  Pasteurisation  on  .Sizi 
and  Distribution  of  Fat  Globules  in  Milk  and  Cream 
1).  A.  Beckett.  (Econ.  Proe.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  1927. 
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Substitution  of  Janus  (ireen  for  Methylene  Blue 
in  the  Reductase  Test  for  Milk.  L.  .Soep.  (Le  Lait 
December,  1927.  Xo.  70.) 

Estimation  of  the  Age  of  liggs  by  means  of  Ultra- 
X'iolet  Fluorescence.  J.  van  Waegeningh  and  | 
lleesterinan.  (Chem.  l\' eekblad ,  1927,  24,  622.) 

Various 

The  Fermentable  Sugars  of  Malt.  C.  .S.  Wright 
{Jour.  Inst.  Brezi’ing,  1927.  151.) 

riie  .Standardisation  of  ( )il  for  Mayonnaise.  R.  U 
Xorris.  (Oil  and  Eat  hid.,  Xovember,  1927,  397.) 

Chemical  .Aspects  of  Mayonnaise.  D.  AI.  Gray. 
{Oil  and  Fat  hid.,  December  1927,  410.) 

The  Chemical  and  Physical  Characteristics  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  .A.  1).  Holmes  and  W.  Z.  Clough.  (Oil 
and  Fat  hid.,  December.  1927,  403.) 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Spanish  Olive  Oil 
C.  S.  Jamieson.  (Oil  and  Fat  hid.,  December,  1927. 

* 

Researches  on  .Ammonia-Carbon  Dio.xide  Com¬ 
pounds  (.Salt  of  Hartshorn),  especially  Ammonium 
Bicarbonate  as  .Accelerators  in  Baking.  T.  Paul 
(Zeit.  ang.  Chem.,  December.  1927.  1539.) 

Control  of  Temperature  and  Humidity  of  the  .Air 
in  Meat  Cooling  Rooms.  O.  Henckel.  (Zeit.  f.  dit 
gesamte  A* January.  1928.  i.) 

Thermal  Insulators.  J.  C.  Peebles.  (lee  and  Re¬ 
frigeration,  January,  1928.  22.) 

Alodern  Methods  of  Freezing  Tank  Operation.  J 
k.  Bernd.  (Ice  and  Refrigeration ,  January.  1928,  28.1 

Insi)ection  and  Overhauling  of  .Ammonia  Com¬ 
pressors.  W.  D.  Whaley.  (lee  and  Refrigeration 
January,  1928,  29.) 

Corrosion  in  Ice  Plants.  H.  L.  Lincoln.  (lee  aim 
Refrigeration,  January.  1928.  31.) 

The  Selection  of  Cocoa  Beans  for  Chocolate  Manu¬ 
facture.  .A.  .Schildbcrger.  i.Affg.  Conf.,  January. 
1928.  31.) 

The  Examination  of  A’anilla  Beans.  .A.  .A.  Lund 
(Mfg,  Conf.,  January,  1928.  41.) 
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Manufacture  of  Prepared  Mustard.  P.  H.  McBride. 
(thinner,  January  21,  1928,  53.) 

Arsenic  in  Coated  Papers  and  Boards.  H.  J.  Stern. 
[Aiialyst,  February,  1928,  83.) 

vdulteration  Statistics.  J.  F.  Liverseege.  (Analyst, 
February,  1928,  86.) 

'itamins  and  Brewers'  Yeast.  W.  Singleton. 
{L'lidon  Brezeing  Trade  Reviezi',  July.  1927.) 

Indies  in  Bottled  Cocoa  Beverages.  J.  B.  Wilson, 
\\  R.  Turner,  and  J.  W.  Sale.  {U.S.  Bureau  of 
Ch  niistry;  abs.  Siebel  Tech.  Rez'.,  (October,  1927. 

t  oinpanson  of  the  Content  of  Vitamin  B  in  Fresh 
Ve  ist  and  in  Dried  Yeast  prepared  from  it.  .A. 
.scl  eunert  and  M.  Schieblich.  (Chew.  Zelle  u. 
[]c\'cbe,  I92f).  13.  Xo.  I,  79.) 

Analysis 

Fstiniation  of  Reducing  Sugars.  W.  L.  Whaley. 
iP!  niter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer,  January  21,  1928. 

.\’o  3.41-) 


Biological  Evaluation  of  Food  Preparations.  E. 
Waldschmidt-Leitz.  (Zcit.  Unters.  Lebensm., 

54*  291.) 

Oil  Bromide  Films  and  their  Use  in  Determining 
the  Halogen  Absori)tion  of  Oils.  H.  Toms.  (Analyst, 
February,  1928,  69.) 

•Almond.  Apricot-kernel,  and  Peach-kernel  Oils.  J. 
Pritzker  and  R.  Jungkunz.  iZeit.  i  nters.  Lebensm., 
1927,54.233.) 

•Accidental  Creen  Coloration  of  Olive  Oil.  (Test 
for  Copper  in  Water.)  R.  Marcille.  {.Ann.  Falsif.. 
1927,  20.  538.  ) 

Determination  of  Extractable  Materials  in  Coffee. 
•A.  Schugowitsch.  (Zcit.  Unters.  l.ebensm.,  1927,  54, 
•^30-) 

Rapid  Test  for  an  Excessive  .Amount  of  Lime  in 
Ciround  Pepper.  W.  Plahl.  {Zeit.  Unters.  Lebensm., 
1927.  54,  369.) 

Preservation  of  Blood  for  Chemical  .Analysis  by 
Use  of  Sodium  Fluoride.  J.  H.  Roe,  O.  J.  Irish,  and 
J.  I.  Boyd.  (Jour.  Biol,  them.,  1927,  75,  685.) 


Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  X eze  Patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected  from  the 
Official  Journal  of  Patents,"  and  arc  published  b\  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H .M . 


Stationery  Office. 

Latest  Patent  Applications 
J.  1*.  Chai.iha  :  Drying,  etc.,  tea.  February  6. 

3757.  J.  R.  H.  Cri.xskll  and  J.  Cirinskli.  a.\i)  Sons. 
Ltd.  :  Beverage  mixers.  February  7. 

4390.  S.  IIkr.ma.nn;  Production  of  i)astilles,  etc. 
February  10. 

3919.  11.  Laxcastkr  :  Production  of  cream  from 
milk.  February  8. 

3()5<^.  E.  W.  I.KWis :  Power-driven  food-mixing 
machines.  February  6. 

Specifications  Published 

.’84  748.  Cl.  J.  WORSSA.M  AXD  SoX,  LtD.  AND  D.  P.  S. 

Fox  :  Ai)paratus  for  bottling  beer  or  other  licpud. 
-’84.778.  R.  Ski.io.man  :  Removing  incrustation 
formed  on  metallic  surfaces  which  are  in  con¬ 
tact  with  hot  milk. 

-’84.788.  Barrixokr,  Wallis,  and  Manners.  Ltd. 
AND  (i.  X.  !■'.  Reddan  :  Tins  or  boxes  for  con¬ 
taining  biscuits  and  the  like. 

-’71  066.  Xationai.  Equipment  Co.  :  Method  and 
apparatus  for  tempering  chocolate. 

-84  921.  X.vrioNAi.  Equipment  Co.  :  Confection-coat¬ 
ing  machines. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specifications 
iiKi'  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25. 
■Va,  thampton  Buildings,  London,  IV. C. 2,  at  the 
iiipform  price  of  15.  each. 


.Abstracts  Published 

282.475.  Thick  gravies.  E.  AI.  Ersley  (nee  Jorgen¬ 
sen),  60,  Kwakkenbergseheweg.  Xijmergen, 
Holland. 

Sauces. — Thick  gravies  are  given  the  flavour  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  game,  fowl,  etc.,  by  addition  of  the 
fat  therefrom,  after  it  has  been  partly  o.xidised  or 
treated  with  ultra-violet  light.  .Alternatively,  the 
volatile  products  obtained  from  the  treated  fat  may 
be  used.  The  gravies  are  prepared  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  water,  flour,  and  a  colloidal  substance,  such 
as  gelatine,  glue,  casein,  milk  or  whey,  and  emulsi¬ 
fying  therewith  the  fat  or  fat  products — c.g.,  by  whip¬ 
ping — so  that  the  emulsion  is  stable  when  heated. 
Relishing  substances,  such  as  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
curry,  cream,  lecithin.  Japan  soya,  meat  or  yeast 
e.xtract,  sugar,  caramel,  aromatic  essences,  and  the 
Xorwegian  cheese  "  Mysee  Ost  ”  are  added. 

282,480.  Drying  liquids.  Industrial  Waste  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corporation.  165,  Broadway.  Xew  York, 
U.S. A. 

Spray  evaporators. — Waste  syrups  containing  sugar, 
molasses,  malt  extracts,  chromium  tanning  com¬ 
pounds,  glue.  etc.,  are  dried  to  produce  solid  glass¬ 
like  particles  which  are  not  hygroscopic  by  spraying 
the  liquid,  preferably  preheated  into  a  current  of 
heated  gas  which  carries  the  particles  until  sufficiently 
dried.  The  gas  may  be  heated  up  to  1000°  F. 
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282,105.  Sugar  cutters.  Chambox,  Ltd..  23,  SahcTfand 

Street,  London. 

A  process  for  makings  loaves  of  suj^ar  consists  in 
breaking  in  the  direction  of  their  width  slabs  of 
sugar  having  a  greater  length  than  width  and  further 
breaking  the  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  slabs.  Three  slabs  of  sugar  are  fed  to  a  known 
form  of  cutter  which  breaks  the  pieces  along  lines 
transverse  of  the  slabs,  the  pieces  being  thereafter 
fed  to  a  second  cutter  for  breakage  along  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines.  The  second  cutter  preferably  comprises 
circular  cutter  blades  separated  by  distance  rings. 
Both  cutting  operations  can  he  carried  out  in  one  or 
two  machines. 

282,178.  Starch  food  products.  \V.  1).  Stkix.  2841. 

South  Ashland  Avenue.  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

A  starch  conversion  product  for  use  in  making  l)read. 
etc.,  is  made  by  subjecting  starch  to  the  action  of 
acetic  acid  and  then  to  heat,  (llacial  acetic  acid  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  persuli)hate 
or  methylamine  sulphate  may  he  sprayed  upon 
powdered  starch  not  having  excessive  moisture  con¬ 
tent,  and  the  treated  starch  is  then  i)laced  in  a  steam- 
jacketed  converter,  which  may  he  connected  with  a 
condenser  for  the  distillation  of  a  portion  of  tlie 
acid.  Si)ecification  281.979  is  referred  to. 

281,979.  Bread,  etc.,  macaroni.  \V.  I).  Stkix,  2841. 

South  Ashland  Avenue.  Chicago.  U.S.A. 

Bread,  cakes,  and  like  baked  foods,  including  maca¬ 
roni,  are  made  by  adding  to  the  flour  the  starch  con¬ 
version  product  of  Specification  282.178.  making 
dough  from  the  mixture,  and  baking.  The  dough  may 
be  made  from  too  lbs.  of  flour.  57  lbs.  of  water. 

I A  lbs.  of  yeast,  l  lb.  of  shortening,  lbs.  of  salt. 

3  lbs.  of  the  starch  conversion  product,  and  A  11).  of 
malt  extract.  For  straight-dough  baking  the  dough 
is  fermented,  punched,  proofed,  panned,  and  then 
baked,  but  for  a  shorter  time  than  usual :  for  a 
sponge  method  of  baking,  one-half  of  the  starch  con¬ 
version  product  may  be  put  into  the  sponge  and  the 
other  half  into  the  dough. 

279.722.  Drying  fluid  egg.  J.  Hunter  and  J.  Mc- 
Gougax.  May  4,  1927. 

Film  evaporators. — Fluid  egg,  etc.,  is  concentrated 
and  dried  by  introduction  into  a  horizontal  drum, 
which  is  rotated  so  that  the  fluid  material  is  carried 
up  the  sides  of  the  drum  and  then  falls  in  a  shower 
from  the  roof,  heated  air  being  introduced  from  a 
blower,  having  a  directing  nozzle  so  that  the  air  first 
preheats  the  material  on  the  sides  of  the  drum  and 
then  passes  through  the  shower.  A  battery  of  drums 
may  Ije  used  into  which  air  is  blown  from  a  number 
of  nozzles  mounted  on  a  common  blower  provided 
with  steam  coils,  a  fan,  and  inspection  door. 

279,445.  Hormones.  I.  G.  Farbexixdustrie  Akt.- 
Ges.  October  17,  1927.  (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Hormones,  influencing  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 
are  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  strong  alcohol,  are 
obtained  from  the  hearts  of  warm-blooded  animals 
by  extraction  with  water  or  with  organic  solvents, 
preferably  under  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  condi¬ 
tions.  ballast  substances  such  as  albumens  and  lipoids 
being  removed  from  the  extracts  by  known  methods. 


279,159.  Preserving  food.  A.  K.  Epstein.  July  i 
1926. 

Condiments;  preserving  liquid  egg. — To  enable 
liquid  egg  material,  more  especially  egg  yolk,  to  he 
frozen  without  impairing  its  emulsifying  properties, 
an  edible  water-soluble  organic  hydroxyl  compound 
capable  of  preventing  denaturing  of  egg  protem 
during  freezing  and  an  edible  acid  capable  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  water-imbibing  capacity  of  the  protein  a:e 
added.  The  hydroxyl  compounds  used  include 
glycerine,  ethyl  alcohol,  ethylene  glycol,  sucrose, 
lactose,  and  dextrose.  The  acid  employed  may  he 
acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  lactic,  malic,  succinic,  or 
phosphoric.  In  an  example,  glycerine  and  citric  acid 
are  mi.xed  with  yolk,  and  the  product  frozen  solid  in 
cans,  a  suitable  temperature  being  —  10°  to  —  12°  F. 
and  kept  solid  until  required.  When  the  egg  materi  d 
is  to  be  used  in  salad  dressings  or  mayonnaise  pro 
ducts  as  an  emulsifying  agent  with  vegetable  oils 
vinegar,  spices,  condiments,  etc.,  a  small  amount  of 
natural  or  synthetic  mustard  oil.  oil  of  capsicum, 
or  other  essential  oil  having  preservative  and  condi 
mental  properties  may  be  added  to  jirevent  decom 
position  during  thawing.  The  mustard  oil  may 
first  be  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  melted 
glacial  acetic  acid,  monoacetin  or  other  edible  ester, 
ethylene  glycol  or  other  suitable  solvent,  which  is 
then  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients — e.g.,  glycerine 
or  ethylene  glycol — to  secure  uniform  dispersion  of 
the  oil  in  the  egg  product.  In  an  example,  powdered 
paprika  (Capsicum  Annum)  is  added  to  glacial  acetic 
acid  which  is  preferably  heated.  After  filtering,  a 
small  amount  of  mustard  oil  is  added  to  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  the  condimental  ingredients  and  red 
colouring  matter  from  the  paprika,  and  it  is  then 
mixed  with  glycerine  before  addition  to  the  egg  yolk 
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KIRSEL 

485.582.  Wheatmeal.  Kirby’s  (Selby),  Li-mitko.  Im 
l)erial  Flour  Mills,  Barlby  Road,  Selby.  February 
15- 

WILLERN 

486.393.  Cereals  (for  food),  fruits,  and  teas.  Arther 
Williams,  Limited,  Halifax  Place.  Pilcher  Gate. 
Nottingham.  Feliruary  15. 

FRISCOES 

485,128.  A  pop-corn  mixture  (for  food).  Frfderi  k 
William  Berw  ick,  51,  Arcade  House.  Old  Bond 
Street.  London,  W.i.  February  15. 

DOUBLE  LUCK 
474.203.  Canned,  dried,  or  bottled  fruits,  canned  flih, 
canned  meat,  and  canned  vegetables.  Calieorma 
Packing  Corporation,  ioi,  California  Street. 
City  and  County  of  .San  Francisco.  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  United  States  of  America.  February  i. . 
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